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THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO. 2.15 
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12 MILLION BLACK VOICES... 
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AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS 2 eccccccnecnmenmne 4,50 


NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE U. Sone ncceeceeeeeeeneneee «LS 

NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION... AS 

NEGRO IN THE ABORITIONIST MOVEMENT. .15 
by Herbert Aptheker 

TO STEM THIS TIDE (Race Riots in the U.S. A.) paper... .50 
by Charles S. Johnson 
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by Herbert Agar 
ANGEL MO AND HER SON ROLAND HAYES... 2.75 
Helm 


by MacKinley 
THE NEGRO IN VIRGINIA. ts 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCENENT OF COLORED PEOPLE... 1.00 
by Robert L. Jack 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER (An American Biography). 3.50 
by Rackham Holt 























THE FREE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA (1740-1860), 4.00 
by John Franklin 
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2.50 


H. Swift 
INVISIBLE EMPIRE (History of the Ku Klux Klan).....____. 3.50 
F. Horn 
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DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, SCIENTIST... 2.50 
by Shirley Graham & George Lipscomb 
FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME. The Stosy of George W. Carver. 2.00 


2.75 
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by Buckmaster 
RENDEZVOUS WITH AMERICA (Poems)... 2.00 


by Melvin B. Tolson 

THE TWAIN SHALL MEET (Poems)... 1.10 
by Irene West 

DEEP SOUTH enone 4,50 







by Allison Davis & Burleigh Gardner 


69 FIFTH AVENUE 





ABOUT NEGROES | 


NEGROES OF AFRI 3.15 
by Maurice Delafosse 

FE I Fe Bi entnrdictdititatcrecesecapriincenisinrnaiiiiemmticiaeny: Ee 
by Ruth Danenhower Wilson 

DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON 2.50 
by Shirley Graham and George D. Lipscomb 4 

WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS eeereeerenenennencmeneees DoD 
edited by Rayford W. Logan 

THE WINDS OF FEAR (A novel of the South of 1944)... 2.50 
by Hodding Carter 
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by Ralph Korngold 

THE BOOKS OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS.........__.._ 3.50 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 

WITHOUT BITTERNESS (Study of Africa and Postwar World)... 3.00 
by A. A. Nwafor Orizu 

GOD‘S TROMBONES (Negro sermons in verse)... 2.50 
by James Weldon Johnson 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE... .95 
edited by Sylvestre C. Watkins 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE SOLDIERS... 2.50 
by Margaret Halsey 

HAITI OUR NEIGHBOR (A political platy)... cccccccccnnenmnnnmam 200 
by Henri Ch. Rosemond ~ 

FATHER OF THE BLUES (An autobiography)... 3.00 


by W. C. Handy 


by Otto Klineburg 

PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION... 8.50 
by Charles S. Johnson 

THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST 4.00 * 
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THIRTEEN AGAINST THE ODDG________....-- 2.75 
by Edwin R. Embree 
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by Lillian Smith 

THE NEGRO IN ART 
edited by Alain Locke 

MODERN NEGRO ART. 
by James A. Porter 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN... 2.50 
by James Weldon Johnson 

AMERICAN NEGROES (A Handbook) eee 1.00 
by Edwin R. Embree 

TUBMAN 


3.25 
by Earl Conrad 


NEGRO CARAVAN (Omnibus of Negro Literature)..DeLuxe Ed. 4.50 
BROWN AMERICANS 
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Richard Wright 
TRAGIC GROUND 
by Erskine Caldwell 


For Other Books By or About Negroes Consult Us. Orders Filled Promptly 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 































April, 1945 


“HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


College of Liberal 
Arts 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COURSES UNDER 
SUPERVISION OF UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION (Free) 


250 Teachers © 4,196 Students 
11,810 Alumni e 26 Buildings 
Registration 

SPRING QUARTER-March 28,. 1945 


SUMMER QUARTER-June 12, 1945—First Term 
July 17, 1845—Second Term 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program is established at Howard 
University in Medicine 


For Announcements and permit to Register 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


(Founded in 188 
Graduate Study bert to 
M. A. and M. S. Degrees 
Undergraduate Courses Leading to 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


in 
The Arts and Sciences Mechanic Arts 


Agriculture Education 
Home Economics Business Administration 
Fine Arts, Music and Physical Education 
OVER 5,000 GRADUATES 
For Further Information, Write 
THE REGISTRAR 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
Petersburg, Virginia 


‘DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


An Institution for Men and Women Who Desire 
To Lear and to Lead—to Learn With 
. Thoroughness and to Lead With 
Wisdom and Understanding 


For. Information address 
THE REGISTRAR 


1982 LANE COLLEGE 15. 


Jackson, Tennessee 

An Accredited, Co-educational, Liberal Arts College, 
operating under the auspices of the colored Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, Standard courses of study leading to 
. B. and B, 8, degrees. Strong Faculty, wholesome 
religious envirunment. 

For catalog, and other information write: 
Acting President P. R. Shy or The Registrar. 





















College and 
School News 


Miss Leola M. 
Anderson, a_ 17- 
year-old senior of 
the Roosevelt 
High school, Gary, 
Indiana, and vale- 
dictorian of the 
class of 1945, was 
one of the six In- 
diana high-school 
students who re- 
ceived honorable 
mention ‘in the 
fourth annual “sci- 
ence talent search” 
of the Westing- 
house Electric and 
Manufacturing company. 


Miss Leola Anderson 


Mrs. Katherine Ross Huff, wife of Atty. 
William Henry Huff, was awarded the mas- 
ter of education degree by the Chicago 
Teachers College in January. Prior to en- 
tering Teachers College, Mrs. Huff was 
graduated from Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Mitchell, South Dakota. 


Two recent additions to the staff of the 
Unritep Necro Cottece Funp are Randall L. 
Tyus and Stanley Roberts, Mr. Tyus is 
alumni secretary of Fisk University and 
has been granted ‘a four-month leave of ab- 
sence to accept the appointment as field sec- 
retary during the second annual spring Col- 
lege Fund campaign. He will serve as field 
organizer in various campaign cities through- 
out the country. Mr. Roberts, formerly 
Ohio branch office manager of The Pitts- 
burgh Courier, has been appointed director 
of public relations. 


MANHATTANVILLE, College of the Sacred 
Heart, sponsored during the week of March 
4-11 an observance of the first National 
Interracial Justice Week. Over 50,000 Catho- 
lic college students representing 103 institu- 
tions in all sections of the country took part. 
In the East, the Week was inaugurated by 
a panel discussion held at Manhattanville, 
Convent Avenue and 133rd St, New York 
City. Panel speakers were Roy Wilkins of 
the NAACP; Dr. Hudson J. Oliver, former 
president of the Catholic Laymen’s Union; 
Miss Margaret McCormack, staff writer of 
the Center of Information Pro Deo; and 
George K. Hunton, editor of the Interracial 
Review. : 


CrarK CoLLEce’s twenty-sixth anniversary 
Founder’s Day address was delivered by Dr. 
Hazen G. Warner, pastor of Grace Metho- 
dist church, Dayton, Ohio. 














A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
For Catalog and Information Write 
Director of Admissions 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Box 1589H Greensboro, N. C. 







GAMMON 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
The —— ba oy —— Seminary 
and workers 


9 McDonough Boulevard, S. E. Atlanta, Georgia 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


"K! “ 


COURSES OFFERED LEAD LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


—IN— 
Anaieeh Ture COMMERCIAL DIETETICS 
EDUCATIO! Savaaaha ae oot — 
HOME Economics PHYSICAL ED 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
Certificates and Tistomes in Commercial Dietetics, and 


Trade 
Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans 


Graduate Study * Summer School « U.S, Cadet Nurse Corps 
Summer School Begins Fall Quarter Begins 
June 4, 1945 September 10, 1945 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College with a graduate 
School of Religion. Courses leading to 
Bachelor's degrees in the liberal arts and 
sciences, religion, education, and religious 3 
education. 

Seminary offering degree of B.D. 

JOHN M. ELLISON, President 
For information address the Presideat or 


the Dean of the College, Va. Union 
University, Richmond 20, Virginia. 





STORER COLLEGE 


Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 

Seventy-eighth Year 
A four-year co-educational college, rich 
in historic tradition and surroundings of 
surpassing natural beauty — sixty-five 
miles northwest from the Nation's Capital. 

EDUCATION WITH A SENSE 
OF DIRECTION 


Courses leading to the Bachelor's De- 
gree in: 

Liberal Arts and Science 

Teacher Training 

Home Economics 


FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
RICHARD |. McKINNEY, President 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING 
Exaltation of the Wisest and 
Best in Negro Life 


en 


Determined by This Aim. 
A State and Federal Supported Institution. 
“A” Rated by Southern Association of Col- 
leges and dary Schools. Excellent 
Physical Plant. 
For General Information Write: 
THE REGISTRAR 


Southern University, Scotlandville, Louisiana 


Thorough Secretarial Training 
FOR BETTER POSITIONS—AT 


Pioneer Business College 


ay and Evening Sessions—Iindividual eee 


® MONTH COURSES—S 
6 MONTH COURSES—Shert Stenography or Per- 


8 MONTH oe “tor the = effort” 
ie Preparation juded Whenever Necessary 
“tres Sen lee for Graduate and Alert 


Service 
Students. Surplus ef 350 lied positions last 
Supervised dermitery facilities available. 


t 
Baltimore, Marviand. 


CHARLES L MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


BLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND acre 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, E 


SHAW UNIVERSITY campaign workers at 
their second report-meeting reported $19,765 
collected from Raleigh colored citizens. The 
reports showed a total of 170 subscriptions. 
Leader in the special gifts committee was 
Dr. L. E. McCauley, chairman, with $3,350. 
J. W. Yeargin, with $1,875, was second, and 
A. T. White third with $1,480. 


From January 28 to February 4, Dr. Lu- 
ther P. Jackson, professor of history and 
chairman of the unit of social sciences at 
VirctntA STATE COLLEGE, gave a series of 
nineteen lectures in Alabama, Georgia, and 
Kentucky. He was chosen by Dr, F. D. Pat- 
terson of Tuskegee as the first speaker on 
the Carnaham lecture series. Dr. Jackson’s 
lectures were devoted to the citizenship ob- 
ligations of Negroes with reference to vot- 
ing. In addition to college groups, Dr. Jack- 
son spoke before three adult groups. 


Prairie View COLLEGE presented Eman- 
uel Middleton, baritone, in a recital in Feb- 
ruary as a part of the scheduled artist series 
of the college. 


Dr. Will W. Alexander, viee-president of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund delivered a 
series of lectures at the ATLANTA ScHOOL 
or Soctat Work February 15-20 on “The 
Origin and Function of Interracial Organi- 
zations Past. and Present.” 

Mrs. Cenorio D. Johnson, a 1945 graduate 
of the school of social work and a native 
Oklahoman, was recently named executive 
secretary of thee Fort Worth Texas Urban 
League. Another student of the school to 
receive an appointment is Thomas J. Flana- 
gan, Jr., a native of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Flana- 
gan has been appointed federal recreation 
counselor to direct the recreation program 
of the Bahamian workers in eight states. 


ATLANTA UNIvERSITY has announced that. 


$1,400 in cash purchase awards is being 
offered to Negro artists and sculptors who 
participate in the Fourth Annual Exhibition 
of Paintings, Sculpture, and Prints to be 
held on the school campus April 1-29. Eleven 
awards, topped by a special prize of $300, 
will be offered for the best oil paintings, 
water colors, sculpture, and prints entered. 
All of the-works purchased will be added to 
Atlanta University’s growing collection of 
art, considered one of the finest in the 
South. 

Purpose of the exhibit, according to Presi- 
dent Rufus E. Clement of the university, is 
fivefold: (1) to encourage Negro artists to 
achieve as high a standard of work as pos- 
sible; (2) to present the best creative works 


WILEY COLLEGE 


Marshall, Texas 


COEDUCATIONAL 


CLASS A — COLLEGE 
(Under Auspices of Methodist Church) 
Courses leading to & B. & B. S. degrees 


The Arts & Sciencer—Home Economics 
Education 


Summer eneak chee 
(Two Sessions) 


June 11 ° August 17 
E. C. McLEOD, President 
For Information write: 


Wilberforce University 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated in 1856 


Accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
ee of Education cand Industrial Arts 
_ Theological Seminary; R.O.T.C., ESMDT 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 


AN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT 


“Our whole curriculum is community- 
centered” is the philosophy of this institu- 
tion, which is making an educational 
experiment that is being watched by 
educators of the whole country. This 
experiment provides a high degree of 
individual attention to the student's indi- 
vidual problems, a “bloc plan” of study 
instead of the usual concurrent program 
of varied subjects, and an extensive use 
of visual teaching aids. 


Lemoyne College 


MEMPHIS, 


CLARK COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

A coeducational college of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, granting the Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics degrees. 

A college with a completely new physi- 
cal plant, unusually comfortable and beau- 
tiful boarding facilities, and modern equi 

ment for a high grade of academic work. 
For over seventy-five years 
College has offered superior educational 
advantages to Negro Youth. . 
‘James P. Brawley, President 
9444444444444-4444444444444444 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Schools ef Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 
For information write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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DOWNINGTOWN 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Dowingtown, Pennsylvania 
A StategAided Boarding School with 
Grades Eight To Twelve 
An Accredited High School Course 


Vocational Courses for Boys and Girls 
Health-Building and Character Training 
Activities 
For information write 


J. H. N. Waring, Jr., Prinripal 
Telephone, Downingtown 335 


Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Masters Degree 
School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1866 North Central Association 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Jefferson City 















Teacher Training Mechanic Arts 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture * 
Business Physical Bducation 


Administration 
Special Courses for Returning 


Servicemen 
The School of Law........ccccccees St. Louis 
The School of Journalism..... Jefferson City 
The Graduate School.......... Jefferson City 


The Registrar—Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Misseuri 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 


places of leadership achieved by its gradu- 
ates. Intellect and character equally 


For further information address 
THE REGISTRAR 





XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
of LOUISIANA 


. Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
College of Arts and Sciences, including: 











Department lome 
School of Education, including 
ont of Physical Education 

@ 
School of Social Service 
Summer School 
Por further information, write to: 
THE REGISTRAR, Xavier University 
Washington Avenue and Pine Street 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 





by living Negro artists; (3) to bring to light 
the latent talent of unknown artists; (4) to 
stimulate art education; and (5) to increase 
an appreciation of the fine arts. 

The Jerome Bowers Peterson Collection 
of photographs of celebrated Negroes opened 
in the foyer of the university library Janu- 
ary 22. The seventy-seven photographs, char- 
acter studies of famous Negroes by Carl 
Van Vechten, were loaned to the university 
by the Wadleigh High school of New York 
City. Peterson, for whom the collection is 
named, was for years an editorial writer on 
the New York Age. 

Recent recitals at SPELMAN were those of 
Miss Ellabelle Davis, young Negro soprano, 
and Miss Majorie Moffett in her one-woman 
theatre. Roland Hayes gave a recital at 
Atlanta university. 

Recent speakers in the university system 
have been Dr. Otto Klineberg of Columbia 
university, Mrs. Grace Sloan Overton, Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen, Ely Culbertson, and Dr. 
Will W. Alexander. Dr. Alexander delivered 
the seventy-eighth anniversary address of 
MoreHOUSE COLLEGE. 


DELAWARE STATE COLLEGE celebrated Negro 
History Week with a library exhibit built 
around the theme, “What do you know about 
your Race?” and addresses by Dr. Howard 
D. Gregg, I. W. E. Taylor, and Miss Elsie 
McIntosh. Mrs. Evelyn Easterly sponsored 
a program by -the Senate. 

One of the popular courses at the college 
is “Marriage and the Family,” conducted by 
Mrs. Ruth M. Laws. 

A group of Delaware extension special- 
ists and a visiting specialist from Venezuela, 
South America, were guests of the home 
economics and agriculture departments in 
February. 


Dr. Rufus E. Clement, president of At- 
lanta university, was principal speaker at 
Drrarp University during Negro History 
Week. 


The Samvuet Huston Cortece 1945 artist 
series opened March 4 with the appearance 
of Kenneth Spencer, bass soloist, in the 
Wesley Methodist church. 

Chapters of Zeta Phi Beta sorcrity cele- 
brated “Finer Womanhood Week” in Feb- 
ruary with a program at Tillotson college 
and a sermon by Dr. Homer P. Rainey at 
the Greater Mt. Zion Baptist church. 

Captain Hubert B. Jones was a guest 
speaker at the college in February. Kofi 
Amartey, a native African, was principal 
speaker during Negro History Week. 


Ten students, four sophomores and six 
freshment were on the honor roll at Morris- 
TOWN COLLEGE at the end of the first semes- 
ter. 

Prominent educators and ministers who 
have appeared on the college vesper pro- 
grams are Rev. G. A. Nance, N. A. Crippen, 





CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


at sane Nee Se, 


PROFESSIONAL courses: ede 
1—Elementary 


a) (Primary Grades UB)... sence ++.B.8. Degree 

(Intermediate Grades 4-8)....... B.S. Degree 
8—Home Economics: 

a and High School)...B.8. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts 

(Elementary and High School).. -B.8. Degree 


Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Crodeetien San ¢ Meet Biase Sak See 
required for admission 


"Per farthign teloruabiinns: alk ailiaieds ‘wailte tee 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


LINCOLN 


UNIVERSITY 
Approved by 
College and University Council of Penna. 
American Medical Society and Associa- 


tion of Colleges and Preparatory 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


For complete information write 
REGISTRAR 
Lincoin University. Chester Co., Penna. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 
H. L. McCrory .... . President 


BUTLER COLLEGE 
1905 Tyler, Texas = =»s_-1944 


Located in the heart of East Texas 
The Rose Garden of America 


A Four Year Co-Educational College 
Comneee, NEE Se Saree 


For Information Write 


IL. Jackson, President 
Mrs. M. B. Hunter, Registrar 










“LOOK INTO THE FUTURE” 
‘enroll at 
HENRIETTA’S BEAUTY & BARBER 
COLLEGE 


“Pride of the South” 
1008 Texas Ave. Shreveport 6, La. 








KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE 16, TENNESSEE 


High in foothills of Great Smokies 
“Where many enter to learn, 
and depart to serve” 


Winter Term begins—Jan. 3, 1945 
Spring Term begins—March 23, 1945 
e 


COURSES 


Art and Sciences, Homemaking, School of 
Music, E.S.M.W.T., Pre-Medical, Pre-Theo- 


logicol and Pre-Legal, Teacher Training 
For Information write 
WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 





SUMMER SESSIONS IN SOCIAL WORK 
at the 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


June 11-July 14 July 16-August 18 
Same credit for courses toward the 


Diploma or Degree as when offered 
during fall and winter sessions 


SPECIAL COURSES IN SOCIAL WORK 
WITH VETERANS 
Member of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work 
Affiliated with and enjoying all the benefits 
of regular Atlanta University Summer School 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 
247 Henry Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


TRAIN FOR POST-WAR JOBS 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


CO-EDUCATION - MODERATE TUITION 
State Aided Vocational School 
Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Night Sessions 


Winter Term, February 1, 1945 
Summer School, June 18, 1945 


Register NOW 


« 
: Write for Bulletin 
1926-30 South College Avenue 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
Blanche Williams Anderson, Principal 





“THERE IS A FORTUNE IN YOUR FINGERS 
DEVELOP THEM” 


Beauty Culture can give you immediate, 
steady work — Good pay and unlimited 
opportunities. 


MILADY'S SCHOOL OF 
BEAUTY CULTURE 


offers a thorough and complete course in 
all branches. 


Write today for information 
3930 ENRIGHT AVE., ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 





1866 1944 
RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Educational. 


Pre- 
FACULTY—University trained. 
Por further information write 
i. M. McCoy, Pres., Holly tortegs, Miss. 





* BUY WAR BONDS x 








Rev. C. A. Elder, and Dr. S. A. Downer. 

The Third Christian Adventure Institute 
and Joint Assembly of Lay Workers is 
tentatively scheduled to meet at the college 
June 18-24. The workshop is under the aus- 
pices of the East Tennessee Conference 
Board of Lay Activities and the Woman's 
Society of Christian Service. 





United States Senator Harley M. Kilgore 
will deliver the commencement address at 
West VircIniA STATE COLLEGE on May 27, 
1945. President John W. Davis has an- 
nounced that there will be approximately 
one hundred prospective candidates for 
graduation. 

On February 11 state officials, alumni, 
faculty, and friends met in an educational 
conference and banquet in honor of Presi- 
dent John W. Davis for his twenty-five 
years’ administration of the college. A spe- 
cial feature of the celebration was a con- 
ference on financing higher education partici- 
pated in by members of the state board of 
education, public works, presidents of state 
colleges, and prominent citizens. 


As a main feature of Negro History 
Week, the department of history of the 
college, headed by Professor L. L. McKen- 
zie, in collaboration with the departments of 
art, physical education, music, English, 
drama, and home economics presented “The 
Cavalcade of Negro History,” a chronicle 
of events of Negro achievement. 


Hampton Institute celebrated Negro His- . 


tory Week with a series of events climaxed 
with an address by Dr. Henry J. McGuinn, 
professor of sociology at Virginia Union 


, 
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1881 1944 


Tillotson College 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


“A” cating by Southern Association 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Under Auspices of 

American Missionary Association 

COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
HOME ECONOMICS 

HIGHLY TRAINED FACULTY 
For information write 


THE PRESIDENT 


++ 
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The Crisis 


University. Sponsored by the Negro History 
Society of the college, the observance opened 
with a program by trainees of the U. S. 
Naval School on the campus, and was fol- 
lowed with the annual “Know-the-Negro” 
quiz in Ogden Hall, showing wf the film 
“The Negro Soldier,” and Negro history 
tag day. 

Lt. Leroy S. Gaillard, a 1943 graduate of 
Hampton, has returned to the campus as 
assistant professor of military science and 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted: Camp Counsellors for Boys’ Camp 
Apply—W. T. Coleman, Executive Director 


WISSAHICKON BOYS’ CLUB 
Coulter St. & Pulaski Avenue 
Germantown 44, Penn, 





Earn $50 to. $75 Weekly 
After learning the 
ADEX SYSTEM 
of Scientific Beauty Culture 
*@ OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


8 onssece je He own efforts, 


have the ability to a ‘independent, 
make an 
sarantaltts $hort your oppertuity, take take immedieto 


cara OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 
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tactics in the ROTC unit. He succeeds Lt. 
Napoleon Johnson, who has been assigned 
to Indiantown Gap, Pa. 

Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld, head of the art 
department, addressed the students and fac- 
ulty of Penn State College in February, 
where he attended an art conference and 
participated in a panel discussion of art. On 
March 8 he served on the jury judging the 
school art exhibit in Richmond, Va., and 
on March 30 he addressed the North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association in Raleigh, N. C. 

“Night Must Fall,” a production of the 
Communications Theatre at the college was 
presented in Ogden Hall in March. The 
play was directed by Miss Mary ~Wildhack, 
instructor of dramatics in the Communica- 
tions Center. 


A preliminary announcement of offerings 
in the 1945 Summer School at Hampton has 
just been published at the college and is 
available upon request to the Summer School, 
according to William M. Cooper, director. 

John M. Mitchell, field agent for the ex- 
tension service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, left his headquarters at the 
college February 26 for a visit to twelve 
southern states where he held conferences 
with state directors of extension service and 
Negro state leaders. He concluded his trip 
April 4 with a staff conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Enrollment at Lincotn University (Mo.) 
has increased in all departments. Charles H. 
Bynum of the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis was a recent visitor at the 
college. 

Second annual meeting of the School for 
Town and Country Ministers was held at 
the college March 12-24. The school was 
conducted in cooperation with the National 
Home Missions Council of North America. 

A display of twenty-seven oil paintings, 
water colors, and lithographs by J. D. Parks, 
head of the art department at the college, 
was on display in the Jefferson City library 
in February. The exhibit was sponsored by 
the Jefferson City Art Club. 


The annual high school basketball tour- 
nament was held at Lincoln March 9-10. 


> 


Heading the twenty honor-roll students 
at Morris CoLtece are Amelia Boykin and 
Mable Gandy. 


At ALABAMA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
fifty-five students are listed on the honor 
roll with an average of 2.0 or above. Two of 
these, Miss Evelyn Combs of Camp Hill, Ala., 
and Miss Josephine Gordon, of Florence, 
Ala., both seniors, made the average of 3.0. 


January, 1945, issue of The Tougaloo 
News, published at ToucaLoo CoLLecE, is a 


special faculty number outlining the present 
and the future of the college with contri- 
butions by Reuben S. Turner, Lionel B. 
Fraser, Raymond E. Lee, L. Zenobia Cole- 
man, Louis M. Burns, Florence M. Brum- 
back, and Rev. W. A. Bender, 


The Cheyney Record of the CHEYNEY 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE recently won the 
first award in the 1944 Pennsylvania School 
Press Association annual contest. It re- 
ceived first place among the teachers’ college 
publications. 


Dr. Leslie P. Hill’s poem “Of Greatness 
in Teaching,” has appeared in the December, 
1944, issue of both the Teacher Education 
Journal and the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal. 


Four research articles by three Nortu 
CAROLINA COLLEGE professors appeared in 
national scholarly publications during the 
last quarter of 1944: “Improving Racial 
Attitudes Through Children’s Books,” by 
Mrs. Dorothy Shepard Manley, in the Ele- 
mentary English Journal; “Humanities vs. 
War” and “The Negro Population of Guil- 
ford County, N. C., before the Civil War,” 
by Dr. W. Edward Farrison, the first in 
Phylon and the second in the North Caro- 
lina Historical Review; and “The Enslave- 
ment of Free Negroes in North Carolina,” 
by Dr. John Hope Franklin, in the Journal 
of Negro History. 


Dr. Franklin was a recent speaker at the 
University of Michigan on the subject of 
“The Negro in Post-War Readjustment: A 
Historical View.” 





* Major Hildrus Poindexter 


Major Hildrus A. Poindexter, professor 
and head of the department of bacteriology 
and public health in the Howarp MepicaL 
ScHoot, has been awarded the Bronze Star 
Medal for meritorious service in support 
of military operations against the enemy in 
the Southwest Pacific area. From June 15, 
1944, to October 30, 1944, Major Poindexter 
acted in the capacity of an infantry divi- 


sion malariologist. 





Miss Bernice M. Scott, R-N., lectured at 
KNoxvILLE CoLLece on health March 5-10. 

Langston Hughes, poet, and Clyde Wink- 
field, musician, were featured guests in cele- 
bration of Negro History Week. 
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NEXT MONTH 


In addition to our usual features we plan to carry a 
very interesting article by J. Antonio Jarvis on the history 
and problems of the Virgin Islands. Claude A. Barnett 
will have an article on the racial situation in Denver, 
Colorado; and George Clifton Edwards, a white attorney 
of Texas, will give his views of Negro progress in relation 
to white justice. We also plan to carry another one of 
Ann Petry’s brilliant short stories. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Miss Julia E. Baxter is in charge of research and in- 
formation for the NAACP. Ben Burns is on the staff of 
the Chicago Defender and writes a weekly column for that 
paper called “Off the Book Shelf.” Chester B. Himes is 
already well-known to Crisis readers. He is now living in 
New York and hard at work’ on his forthcoming novel. 
John F. Matheus, who translated André Spire’s Tu diras 
on page 104, is head of the department of romance 
languages at West Virginia State College, Institute, West 
Virginia. George Padmore lives in London and is a fre- 
quent contributor to the American Negro press. He is an 
outstanding authority on African colonial problems. 
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Editorials 





THE NEGRO SOLDIER BETRAYED 


HE Truman K. Gibson ‘report on the 

92d Division in Italy marks a betrayal 
of the Negro soldier in this war. For Mr. 
Gibson, wittingly or unwittingly, has carried 
the ball for a War department policy on 
Negroes that was certain to result in the 
confusion now evident in Italy. 

That policy has been (a) that the army 
is not concerned with the race problem but 
with training soldiers; (b) that combat ser- 
vices of Negroes should be restricted and 
most Negroes placed in service and work 
units; (c) that Negro officers shall be held 
to junior ranks and in no case promoted 
to where they will outrank and command 
white officers or troops; (d) that while 
segregation is not the “official” policy of 
the army, it shall be left largely to’ indi- 
vidual commanders. 

After so-called “disappointing” reports 
had come on the performance of the 92d 
division, Mr. Gibson was sent over in his 
capacity as civilian aide to the Secretary 


of War to make an investigation. He called . 


a press conference of correspondents in 
Rome March 14 and on March 15 the prin- 
cipal daily papers in America carried stories 
saying Mr. Gibson had declared (a) whole 
platoons of the 92d had “melted away” in 
the face of danger; (b) the performance of 
the 92d presented a “dismal. picture” and 
that this was due to the fact that the di- 
vision has 92% illiterates or semi-illiterates, 
plus the fact that it was given inadequate 
training before being placed in the front- 
line; (c) a large percentage of 92d officers 
killed was Negro, and that their deaths 
“reflected more credit on their courage than 
their judgment.” 

In passing, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, Mr. Gibson remarked upon 


_the block system of promotions for Negro 


officers being “unfair to individuals,” and 
also upon the officers’ club for “white only.” 
The Herald Tribune writer thus sets down 
his impressions of the remarks on segrega- 
tion : 

“A. mixture of white and Negro officers 
in the same units causes some hard feel- 
ings because . . .. separate officers’ clubs de- 
velop and incidents of race prejudice tend 
to be exaggerated.” (Italics ours). 

Milton Bracker of the New York Times 
says Mr. Gibson’s appraisal “must be taken 
most seriously because he is the official 
representative of the War department and 
is a Negro.” 


That completes the picture. The policy 


was instituted and allowed to work toward 
the accomplishment of a desired result, 
namely, the plain indication that Negroes, 
as a whole, are unsatisfactory as combat 
soldiers. The final touch of artistry was to 
have a Negro spokesman place his observa- 
tions into the record. 


F THE 92d Division is made up of 92% 

illiterates and near-illiterates, whose fault 
is it? Certainly not the Negro’s. The War 
department knew the type of men who 
went into the 92d. It knew the command- 
ing officers. It must have known that the 
92d, when it was slated for the Italian front, 
was to be the “test” of the Negro soldier in 
combat. Why would the War department, 
if it really wanted to give a fair test, send 
a division into the front-line with 92 out 
of every 100 men in the two lowest classi- 
fications in the army? The 92d was licked 
before it started. Its men were betrayed, 
not in Italy, but in Washington even as 
they trained under the Alabama sun at Ft. 
McClellan and on the sloping mountains of 
Arizona at Ft. Huachuca, 


But the cards were not stacked against 
them solely because the army placed Phi 
Beta Kappas and college and high school 
graduates in trucking companies, quarter- 
master outfits and other service units. The 
treatment they received from their white of- 
ficers and the whole atmosphere in which 
the Negro soldier was trained constituted a 
major factor in the situation. 


You cannot separate a man from his fel- 
lows at the induction center, train him in 
a separate unit, send him, even, to a sepa- 
rate all-Negro isolated training post (Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona), humiliate him with 
all manner of little differentiations and then 
expect one day that he will “join the team” 
after a little pep talk and give a superla- 
tive performance. It must be remembered 
that these men were beaten up by bus drivers, 
shot up by military and civilian police, in- 
sulted by their white officers, denied trans- 
portation to and from the post, restricted 
to certain post exchanges, and jim-crowed 
in post theaters. Everywhere they turned 


_ there was a rule for a white and a rule 


for black. At Fort Huachuca they saw 


their Negro commissioned officers denied ad- . 


mission to the officers’ club and shunted 
to a “Negro” officers’ club. They took or- 
ders from a Dixie-born general who had 
his own conception of the place of the 
Negro as a man, a citizen, a soldier. 





No one knows (unless a transcript was 
made) all that was said in the Rome in- 
terview. The paragraph quoted above from 
the Herald Tribune suggests that Mr. Gib- 
son brushed aside, or even offered an apology 
for the “sensitiveness” of Negroes on segre- 
gation and prejudice. The Journal and 
Guide correspondent, friendly and coopera- 
tive, stressed that Mr. Gibson had praised 
Gen. E. M. Allmond, and defended the 
white officers of the division and the War 
department. The Crisis does not believe 
that Mr. Gibson would deliberately cast slurs 
on our soldiers. The righteous resentment 
of Negro citizens must not be misdirected 
and wasted against him. 


HE fight is to make the War depart- 

ment realize that the race problem és 
important in the making of Negro soldiers, 
and that their experience in civilian life 
cannot be separated arbitrarily from their 
training. Moreover, while it has made some 
moves to improve conditions, the War de- 
partment itself has contributed to the low 
morale of Negro fighting men. It should 
never have permitted the establishment of a 
“Negro” officers’ club at Ft. Huachuca. It 
should have abolished at the outset—instead 
of last’ August—segregation within army 
posts. It should have abandoned its morale- 
crushing system of promotions for Negro 
officers, for not only are the officers af- 
fected, but enlisted men as well. It should 
now, without delay, direct that the insulting 
and humiliating “white” officers’ club of the 
92d in Italy be closed, or Negro officers ad- 
mitted on a par with others. 


Above all, the War department ought to 
move as rapidly’ as possible to wipe out 
segregation of fighting’ men according to 
color. A step has been made in the armies 
on the western front where a few thousand 
Negro volunteers, formerly in supply and 
service units, have been re-trained as rifle- 
men and assigned to fight along with white 
troops. 


The pattern of slander and rumors and 
lies about Negro fighters which came. out 
of the last war must not be repeated. The 
Negro soldier must not be betrayed by the 
War department or any of its spokesmen. 
He can fight as well as any man and is 
proving it every day. What he needs is a 
War department behind him. whose policies, 
however strict, are not shaped along the 
color line. 


The Crisis 


New York State Bars Economic 


HEN Governor Thomas E. Dewey 

\ \ fixed his signature to the much- 

discussed Ives-Quinn anti-discrim- 
ination bill March 12, 1945, New York’s 
minorities won a signal victory in their fight 
for economic equality. The right to work 
unhampered by the shackles of race, creed, 
or color has now become a civil right. This 
bill not only outlaws. economic discrimination 
on racial and religious grounds, but it serves 
as a model for similar fair employment 
measures in other states and furnishes Con- 
gress with a pattern for similar federal leg- 
islation. 

New York’s permanent commission against 
discrimination would never have been created 
without the careful planning and the cooper- 
ation of various citizen groups working for 
enactment of the Ives-Quinn bill. By act 
of the legislature in 1944 a temporary com- 
mission was assigned the duty of investigat- 
ing the enti-e field of discriminatory economic 
practices and asked to report its recommen- 
dations for legislation to the governor and 
the legislature by February 1, 1945. 

Eight members were chosen by the legis- 
lature, four Republicans and four Demo- 
crats; and the remaining fifteen, represent- 
ing the public and interested groups, were 
appointed by the governor. This body set 
to work at once examining the nature and 
extent of discrimination in New York. It 
studied existing statutes; it evaluated educa- 
tional programs; it held hearings on the leg- 
islation to be proposed; and, after supple- 
menting its information with that made avail- 
able by former commissions, presented its 
proposals on January 29,-1945. It was early 
agreed that the interests of the state would 
be best served if politics were kept out of 
the matter. The measure was therefore 
made bi-partisan with Irving M. Ives (Rep.), 
majority leader of the lower house and chair- 
man of the temporary commission, anl Elmer 
F. Quinn (Dem.), senate minority leader, 
sponsors, 


Opposition Forces 


Chief opposition to the measure before its 
passage centered in organized business groups 
and certain sections of organized labor. Or- 
ganized business offered quiet but powerful 
opposition and working behind the scenes they 


Jim Crow 


By Julia E. Baxter 


The signing of the Ives-Quinn 
bill by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey March 12 made New 
York the first state to penalize 
discrimination in employment 
on grounds of race and relig- 
ion. So far ten states have fol- 
lowed New York’s lead and 
now have ‘FEPC’ bills on their 
legislative calendars 


used every device at their command to emas- 
culate it. They sent appeals to the press; 
they distributed questionnaires; 
circulated petitions. The New York State 
Chamber of Commerce, the New York 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen, the 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Enginemen, and 


and they 


the Commerce and Industry Association 
were also actively opposed. Discrimination, 
they asserted, was a matter for education, 
not legislation. And pointing to existing 
statutes as adequate, they denounced the pro- 
posed law as superfluous. They said the new 
agency would be a costly experiment and 
prophesied political “handouts” and corrup- 
tion. They painted a gloomy picture of the 
economic future of the state with business 
and industry moving to other ‘states where 
there was no “FEPC” legislation, and that 
instead of labor being attracted to the state 
even that in the state would move élse- 
where. The New York Chamber of Com- 
merce requested certain latitudes in interpre- 
tation for employers, and adopted a resolu- 
tion which pictured business and industry as 
the victims of intimidation and blackmail. 
A letter which the Chamber circulated among 





Associated Press Photo 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey signs New Y ork’s-anii-discrimination bill, first in the nation, as 
co-sponsors Assemblyman Irving M. Ives (Rep.), left, and Senator Elmer F. Quinn (Dem.) 
look on. 
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the legislators even predicted possible riots. 

The Brotherhood of Firemen and Engine- 
men appealed to Republican county chairmen 
in an effort to secure party opposition to 
the .measure. 

When it became evident that the Senate 
Finance Committee was being swayed by 
these arguments, the Committee demanded 
additional hearings. 


Additional Support Mobilized 


Angered by the delaying tactics of. busi- 
ness and certain sections of organized labor, 
assembly leaders took advantage of the oc- 
casion to mobilize additional support. The 
response was instantaneous because the pub- 
licity given the issue in the local and na- 
tional press had already heightened public 
interest. Local chambers of commerce, real 
estate associations, and boards of trade gave 
support. Negro, Jewish, labor, church, and 
civic organizations brought the full strength 
of their following behind the measure. 

Louis Hollander, president of the State 
CIO denounced the stand of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce as un-American and 
called upon the 1,000,000 members of affili- 
ated local unions to help secure passage of 
the bill. Thomas A. Murray, president of 
the State American Federation of Labor, 
gave it clear-cut endorsement. Roy Wil- 
kins, acting secretary of the NAACP, rallied 
all New York state members to bring pres- 
sure upon their respective legislators. Special 
Counsel Thurgood Marshall and -his assist- 
ant Edward R. Dudley were sent to Albany 
to lobby for the measure. The Liberal Party 
contributed the weight of its backing, and 
stepping into the fight, Governor Dewey de- 
clared that passage of the legislation would 
be a forward step in the promotion of har- 
mony among the people of the state. 

On February 20, 1945, one of the most in- 
fluential delegations ever present at a public 
hearing in Albany voiced the demands of 
labor and minorities for approval of the 
controversial measure. Two hundred and 
thirty supporters requested to be heard. The 
opposition was outnumbered eight to one. 
First to speak for the bill was the represen- 
tative of Mayor. Fiorello LaGuardia. The 
Federal Council of Churches, the Greater 
New York Federation of Churches, and the 
New York State Catholic Welfare Commit- 
tee were also fully represented. Charles H. 
Tuttle, counsel to the temporary commission 
and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, president of the 
American Jewish Congress acted as mar- 
shals for the. major organizations favoring 
passage. 
erang to the opposition for three reasons: 
First, the supporters outnumbered the oppo- 
sition; secondly, their side of the question— 
a fundamental one based on a man’s consti- 
tutional rights—better lent itself to forceful 
presentation; and thirdly, the’ legislators 
were not insensitive to the fact that sup- 
porters of the bill represented forces which 


These hearings proved a boom- . 





Acme 

Dr. Stephen S. Wise, famed Jewish leader 

and rabbi of the Free Synagogue, New York 

City, was one of many prominent citizens 
who testified in favor of the bill. 


could ruin their political careers. 

The Ives-Quinn bill was passed in the 
lower house on February 28, after the defeat 
of three emasculating amendments, by a vote 
of 109 to 32. One week later the senate, re- 
jecting a popular referendum motion, ap- 
proved it 49 to 6. The measure becomes ef- 
fective July 1, 1945. 


Chief Provisions of the Bill 


New York’s anti-discrimination bill 
been wisely conceived. 


has 
It embraces provi- 





Acme 
Another prominent citizen who supported the 
measure was Charles Evans Hughes, Jr. 


99 


sions for immediate action as well as machin- 


ery designed to educate the public to the . 


awareness that discrimination undermines 
the entire social structure. Although New 
York over a period of years has enacted 
more social and economic legislation than 
any other state, most of its fourteen anti- 
discrimination laws depend on local prose- 
cutors for their effectiveness. And now the 
Ives-Quinn bill comes to supplement and com- 
plement these laws. It establishes for all per- 
sons the right to employment without dis- 
crimination by employers, labor organiza- 
tions, employment agencies or other persons. 
It creates a state agency whose function it 
is to see that discrimination in employment 
is prohibited. 

This commission consists of five members 
appointed by the governor by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate to serve for 
a term of five years, with the exception that 
the terms of the first commissioners shall 
be one, two, three, four, and five years in 
order that future appointees will have over- 
lapping terms. Three members will consti- 
tute a quorum. They will receive $10,000 a 
year salary and are subject to removal by 
the governor for inefficiency or neglect. No 
special representation is reserved on the com- 
mission for any minority group. 

The Commission is given power to initiate 
whatever policies it finds necessary to make 
the statute an actuality. In recognition of 
the newness of this legislation, its duties are 
expanded to provide development of a state- 
wide adult education program to promote 
understanding and leadership in a wholesale 
attack against prejudice. 

Major arguments against the law were 
anicipated before it was framed and ample 
provisions against harmful practices were 
written into the act. The measure provides 
no employment where none exists and em- 
ployers themselves can appeal to the com- 
mission for relief from the pressure of em- 
ployees who refuse to work with members of 
‘minority groups. But conciliation and per- 
suasion are the prime requisites in the set- 
tling of complaints. Where this method 
proves ineffective, hearings will be held and 
testimony given under oath. Should the evi- 
dence support the complaint, cease and de- 
sist orders will be issued to the defendant: to 
stop the practice complained of. The com- 
mission may seek enforcement of these orders 
in the State Supreme Court should this be- 
come necessary. Wilful disobedience of the 
Court’s mandates will be judged a misde- 
meanor and punishable by a $500 fine. A jail 
sentence of one year may also be imposed. 

In drafting the statute the temporary com- 
mission recognized that the elimination of 
discrimination in employment is only a first 
step toward the abatement of prejudice. Men 
who work side by side come to have a bet- 
ter understanding of each other. Prejudice, 
it maintains, is the fruit of ignorance, and 


(Continued on page 116) 





Signal Corps Photos 


FIFTH ARMY AND 15th AIR FORCE MEN IN ITALY—Lt. General Mark W. Clark, commanding general of the Fifth Army, inspecting troops 

of the 92nd division during an award ceremony, Right, Capt. Andrew D. Turner, left in picture, Washington, D. C., commanding officer 

of a squadron of P-51 Mustang Fighter Group of the 15th Air Force based in Italy, discusses thrills of a recent mission with 1st Lt. Clar- 

ence P, (“Lucky”) Lester, Chicago, Ill. Reading from left to right in the bottom picture are Sgt. William L. Griffis, Chatanooga, Tenn., 

1/Sgt. Lloyd N. Wilkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y., Major James W. Melville, Broken Bow, Neb., and Cpl. Lawrence Hardy tabulating in- 
formation in the fire control room of a field artillery battalion somewhere in Luxembourg. 
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Signal Corps Photos 
TRANSPORT AND SURGERY—Field officers of a motor transport unit await action near Nancy, France. Left to right: Capt. Ivan H. Har- 
rison, Detroit, Mich., Capt. Irvin McHenry, Leavenworth, Kansas, and 2nd Lt. James C. Lightfoot, Washington, D. C. Lt. Betty D. 
Telfer, Seattle, Wash., hands coffee to Put. Norman Powell, Petersburg, Va., a soldier patient in a general hospital in France. At lower 
left Capt. Morris S. Young, New York City, is shown removing a particle of flak lodged in the jaw of a bombardier. Put. First Class 
Wellington R. Mills, Roanoke, Va., is assisting. In the other picture Capt. Young is shown giving medical treatment to a flying officer 
of the 15th Air Force. Captain Young is the Group Surgeon of a Negro service group maintaining an advanced service center under 

the jurisdiction of the 15th Air Force Service Commend, 





The Crisis 


4 : ’ British Combine 
This is a U. S. Army 


OUR WACS IN ENGLAND—First colored WACs to arrive in any war theatre get off the train at night in England. 
postal unit to bé stationed somewhere on the continent, where it will handle the Army Postal Directory Service for the entire European 
theatre of operations. The Battalion is composed of 24 Negro WAC officers and 677 enlisted women. Commanding the Battalion is Major 


Charity Adams, Columbia, S.C. They were met on arrival in the ETO by Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, representing Lt. Gen. John 


C. H. Lee, commanding general of the communications gone. At left the WACs march past the saluting base, and at right they are shown 
on parade with their colors. 
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The Song Says “Keep On Smiling” 


T had been Jean Delaney who had given 
them the idea in the first place. She sang 
with the shipyard orchestra and worked 

on shipway No. 7 as a shipfitter helper. And 
she had a ripe red smile that even the San 
Francisco fog couldn’t dampen. 

The white girls used to ask her, “Jean, how 
on earth do you keep your smile? You're 
never low—how do you do it?” 

One day Jean said, “Look, why don’t you 
chicks organize a club and have some fun. 
You'll go nuts thinking about your guys and 
going to bed with memories. Make it just 
for the girls with boy friends in service.” 

And that’s how it began. 

But when they organized the club, they 
didn’t include her, and she only learned 
about it by accident. She had noticed all 
that day that the women were avoiding her, 
but she didn’t know the reason until that 
evening on the bus going home, a girl named 
Sheila said to her, 

“Bring some music tonight, Jean; we want 
you to sing for us.” 

“Bring some music where?” Jean wanted 
to know. ‘“What’s cooking?” 

“To Helen’s, of course.” And then Sheila 
looked startled. “You're coming, aren't 
you?” 

“I might if I knew what it was all about,” 
Jean smiled. 

Sheila blushed, and then stammered, “Oh, 
er, I-er, thought you knew. The girls are 
having a meeting of the Sweethearts Club. 
They, er, asked you to join, didn’t they?” 

It was the first time Sheila had ever seen 
Jean lose her smile. “Yes they did, but I, 
er, I’m not eligible,” Jean lied with quick 
defensiveness. “Er, you see my boy friend’s 
not really in service; he’s in the merchant 
marines.” 

But it hurt her deeply that they had not 
asked her to join. All the way up Sutter 
street, her hurt slowly intensified, and when 


she alighted at the corner of Filmore, she 


felt as close fo tears as she had been since 
leaving New Orleans six months before. 

It was a noisy, uncouth corner, always 
crowded with. street loungers who insulted 
and molested unescorted women. Hurrying 
into the corner cafeteria, she ate beside a 
harsh indifferent woman who read the eve- 
ning paper; and then, running the gauntlet 
of meddling drunks, went across the street 
ani started up the two flights of stairs to her 
hail bedroom, 

The first floor of the three-storied apart- 
ment building was occupied by a black-and- 


By Chester B. Himes 


Here’s a touching story of Jean 
Delaney who mocked by race 
and life smiles to keep from 


crying 


tan jump joint called Del’s Cafe. Mrs. Dels, 
who owned both the cafe and the building, 
lived on the second floor; while the third 
was given over to rooms for defense work- 
ers. 

On sudden impulse, Jean stopped and 
knocked at Mrs. Dels’ door. A short, stout, 
brown-skinned woman with bobbed, wavy 
hair streaked with gray, opened the door 
and smiled delightedly at sight of her. 

“Why, here’s my pretty little daughter,” 
she greeted warmly. .“Come in. Where have 
you been? You must come and see me 
more often.” 

Cheered somewhat by the warmth of the 
greeting, Jean tried to smile again. “I real- 
ly should, Mrs. Dels,” she confessed, taking 
a seat on the divan. “You're always so 
wonderfully happy ; how do you do it?” And 
then suddenly, she had to laugh—that was 
exactly what the white girls had always said 
to her. 

But Mrs. Dels was pleased by the remark. 
“God has been good to me,” she replied. 

“I suppose He’ll get around to the rest 
of us sooner or later,” Jean sighed. 

“You young folks and your troubles,” Mrs. 
Dels chided. “Don’t know what trouble is. 
Tell me about yourself, daughter. What 
have you been doing with yourself?” 

“Oh, I’ve been staying in, reading and 
sleeping,” Jean said; and then all of a sud- 
den she found herself pouring out all of the 
annoyances that had accumulated on her 
job. But it was at her mention of the 
Sweetheart’s Club that Mrs. Dels sensed the 
difference in her voice, 

“So they took your idea and then didn’t 
ask you to join,” she surmised. 

“I didn’t really want to join anyway,” Jean 
denied, trying hard to sound indifferent 
about the whole business. “But I thought 
sure they would ask me. Why.it’s just a hen 
affair, nobody but-just the women; and I’ve 
been chummy with them right along.” 

“Now don’t you worry, child,” Mrs. Dels 
comforted, “Those whitefolks will be com- 
ing to you yet, begging you to sing for them. 
Their conscience will get to hurting them 
and they'll do something extry nice to make 
up for it. White folks is like that—try to 


buy their way right straight ‘into heaven. 

“You take me, for instance. I worked for 
a family thirty years and they worked me 
like a dog; and then I told them I was just 
tired and I was going to quit and get some 
rest and enjoyment out of life before I died. 
And you know, their conscience got to both- 
ering them and they gave me the money to 
buy this place. All the days I was slaving 
for them I never thought that some day 
I’d own a business and a big apartment 
house. I own a brand new Cadillac auto- 
mobile, too. I had the money and I just 
bought it ‘cause I always wanted to own a 
car. Soon as I learn how to drive you got 
to let me take you for a ride downtown 
somewhere.” 

Jean tried to smile again, but the long 
speech left her depressed, If she had to 
wait thirty years before she felt she had a 
place in the world, she would just as soon 
die now. Soon afterwards she said she was 
tired; and promising to call again soon, she 
climbed the stairs to her own room. 

Upon entering, she snapped on the light. 

Although it was only a little after six, in- 
side was pitch dark. Only between the hours 
of two and three in the afternoon did the 
one window, opening onto a narrow court, 
supply enough light by which to read. 
, Pushed against the inner wall was a faded, 
moth-eaten davenport of indescribable color; 
to the right stood a cheap, ivory painted 
dressing table scarred with numerour cigar- 
ette burns. The remainder of the available 
space was occupied by the bed. 

Gathering together her toilet articles— 
towel, soap, tooth brush and paste, along with 
cleanser and disinfectant—she peeped out 
into the hallway to see if it was clear, then 
tiptoed down the back stairway to the bath- 
room. She walked daintily, holding the hem 
of her robe away from the dirty floor. 

By the time she had returned, the noise 
from the cabaret part of the cafe had al- 
ready begun. Situated directly below her 
room, every sound came up through the nar- 
row court and issued through her open win- 
dow as if from an amplifier. But if she 
closed her window, the dank odor of the 
room suffocated her. 

However, instead of going to bed, she be- 
gan arranging her hair and making up her 
face. She was so blue and lonesome she 
could have screamed just to hear a familiar 
voice, Satisfied with her makeup, she donned 
her high-heeled slippers and a print evening 
gown, and suddenly, a little startlingly, be- 
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gan to sing to the furniture, frowning at the 
dresser, smiling at the davenport, gesturing 
to the bed. 

“Pll get by—as long as I have you...” 
she crooned, throwing wide her arms to the 
closed door. 

But after a time she could no longer stand 
it; she had sung herself into a state of des- 
peration. She had to talk to some one or she 
would go nuts. 

Throwing a coat over her shoulders, she 
ran downstairs to the cafe. For a moment 
she stood in the jam which hemmed in the 
bar, undecided. A hand squeezed her arm 
and a whiskey-thickened voice whispered, 
“Wanna drink, babe?” 

Before she could reply, the orchestra leader, 
Bert Saunders, who was just arriving, came 
up behind them and said, “Easy chum, she’s 
my guest,” 

Turning quickly, she recognized him. “Oh! 
It’s you.” 

The cabaret entertainers used the same 
bath as the upstairs roomers, and once before 
she had met him in the hallway. He had 
invited her to come down and have a drink 
on him; and now he said, presuming she 
had accepted, “Well, this is a treat. Come 
on in.” 

For just an instant she hesitated. Then, 
smiling, she said, “It’s a good deal,” and 
followed him into the cabaret to a table near 
the orchestra stand. 

Although it was only seven-thirty, the 
place was already filled. All available floor 
space not occupied by the orchestra was taken 
up by tables placed so closely together there 
was scarcely room for the waiters to pass 
with the drinks. Brown and yellow faces 
took on strange hues in the orange light, and 
cigarette smoke formed a bluish haze over- 
head. Pungent perfumes and whiskey smell 
clogged in her nostrils; and the incessant din 
of loud, unrestrained voices filled her ears. 
But there was something exciting about the 
place, something primitive, abandoned, wan- 
ton, that took her mind from her own 
troubles. 

Sitting opposite her, Bert ignored the 
clamor of, “Let’s have some jive, papa,” and 
tried to get acquainted. He was a short, 
dark man with slicked hair and a worldly 
smile, clad in an expensive gray suit, light 
blue shirt, and a dubonet bow tie. He or- 
dered Scotch and soda for ‘hem both, and 
smiled at her. 

“Did you really come down to meet me, 
sugar, or did I just pop in on the dime?” 

“I just got tired of my dingy attic room 
for which I pay nine good dollars weekly,” 
she said. 


His eyes lidded slightly. “A good looking 


queen like you shouldn't have a hard times 


finding a place to stay—please believe me.” 
“That’s what you think. I’ve searched 
this whole bay area from end to end and 
there’s absolutely nothing to be found.” 
He leaned a little toward her, his gaze on 
- her face, and suggested, “Well, I have a big 





apartment—and my wife is in New York. I 
could rent you a room; why should I be so 
selfish.” 

She gave him a level look. “I’m not the 
girl. I have a sweetheart in the merchant 
marines; he’s at sea now, but when he gets 
back, I’m going to marry him—” 

“And _ settle down,” he supplemented, 
spreading his hands. “My idea isn’t fore- 
ever, sugar,” he persisted. “When he comes 
back, you move out.” He lifted his glass, 
put it down. His eyes narrowed, “Nothing 
lost. I know where there’s a silver fox 
jacket that’s strictly a good deal.” 

After a moment she asked, “You don’t be- 
lieve in a girl being true to her sweetheart, 
do you?” > 

“When I was white,” he said in a dead 
tone voice, “I used to believe in everything.” 
Signaling the waiter to refill their glasses, 
he added, “But you and I are black, sugar. 
Now I’m just an opportunist. What I be- 
lieve in are the days; just the pure and 
simple days. And this is my day, sugar; I’m 
making plenty right here in this beatup joint 
jiving these icks.” He wet his lips and took 
a breath. “I could be a chump for you, sugar 
—please believe me.” 

A big-boned flashily dressed woman leaned 
over his shoulder and said, “So you’re chippy 
chasing again—and I caught you!” 

Unperturbed, he replied, “So that’s your 
story?” 

But Jean quickly arose. “I must be go- 
ing,” she said. “Thank you for the drink.” 

The waiter served the second round of 
drinks, but she was halfway to the door. The 
big-boned woman took the seat which she 
had just vacated and winked at the people 
at the next table. 

Bert arose to follow Jean. But at the door- 
way she turned and said breathlessly, 
“Please, I don’t want to cause a scene.” 

He said, “’Til the next hand then,” and 
let her go. 


Outside, she whistled, “Whew!” And then . 


suddenly laughed. 

For an instant she contemplated visiting 
Hattie, a cook on Nob Hill whom she knew; 
but decided against it. No need of peeping 
in the white folks’ kitchens when you didn’t 
have to. So she walked down Filmore to 
Geary and caught the “B” car downtown to 
Market. She went into the Western Union 
office and asked, “It isn’t possible to send 
a radiogram to a fellow in the merchant * 
marine, is it?” 

The girl smiled sympathetically. 
he is at sea.” 

She walked back to Sutter and caught a 
“2” car home. It was eleven-thirty when she 
re-entered her room; and the noise from 
below was tremendous. The male singer was 
going to town on: “Yass-yass-yass . . .” 
And the patrons were echoing: “Oh-yass- 
yass-yass ...” The joint was rocking. 

She waited for twelve o’clock when it 
would become quiet and she could go to 
sleep. 


“Not if 


The Crisis 


YOU WILL SAY 


And you will say: 
My nurse was black, the one I had, 
Yes, mesdemoiselles, 
When I was born in U. S. A. 
In Europe, then, 
A tiger raged, 
The woeful tracks of jackals followed him. 


You will say to them: 


My nurse was black, the one I had, 
No half-breed she, 

Perhaps a shade of yellow 

With a profile quite projection 

And straightened hair, shining, 
Tiara shaped, with glistening oil, 

So when she walked in the sunlight 
Amidst her braids 

All colors flashed of rainbow hues. 
Somersaults we turned on the lawn. 
Yes! Like me she bent into a ball, 
And put her head down in the grass 
So, then flipflop! 


And when I climbed upon her {ront, 
What chuckling laughs, 

Like firecrackers, like water falling” 
And how I felt each spasm on my skin! 


She used to talk to the dishes in the sink, 
to the grater, to the pots, to the bottles. 
In her pink palms how they bustled about, 
Then stood in rows in the cupboard shelves 
Like magic of the enchanter’s- wand. 


My glass and my bowl 

To my pouting lips are raised 

And sleep comes down 

Upon mine eyes resistless now, 

Comes down with wooing and with smiling 
Like the lips of all the angels in Paradise. 


And why should she not have ar angel’s smile 

On her dark face, my ebon nurse? 

There is in truth an ebon Virgin in Chartres 
church 

And upon many a Byzantine mozaic. 

And Balthazar, who followed the Star to the 
manger bed, 

Was he not black of face and swart 

As the rock of Mount Moriah in Jerusalem? 


And why should not the face of God be dark, 

With long black locks 

And ebon beard, with eyes afire 

Like King Cophetua’s, of Burnes-Jones’ art 
in London, 

Sitting at the feet of the little white servant 

With periwinkle eyes, whom he adores? 


Tu divas by Anpre Spme 
(Translated by John F, Matheus) 
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HE wide and representative charac- 

ter of the colonial delegation to the 

recent World Trade Union Confer- 
ence was significant and encouraging. It 
was significant for the fact that for the first 
time in the history of international labor 
colored colonial workers—the most oppressed 
and exploited section of the world proletariat 
—were given the opportunity of voicing their 
grievances and of expressing through their 
trusted leaders their hopes and aspirations. 
It was encouraging because at the time when 
the question of a new international is being 
discussed, the white working-class trade union 
movements of Europe and America, which 
have hitherto ignored the existence of the 
colored workers, are apparently beginning to 
recognize that “Labor in the white skin can- 
not emancipate itself while Labor in the black 
skin is enslaved,” and have manifested this 
awareness by drawing these long-neglected 
and forgotten millions of colonial workers 
into the world fraternity of labor. 

In this sense the World Trade Union Con- 
ference achieved a degree of solidarity 
which should go a long way towards laying 
the foundations of the new international fed- 
eration whose formation it endorsed. 

The colonial delegates came from Nigeria, 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and Gambia in 
West Africa; Jamaica in the West Indies; 
British Guiana in South America; Palestine, 
Cyprus, etc. It is noteworthy that the 
Northern Rhodesian Mine Workers Union 
was represented by a white man, for the 
color-bar in that colony excludes African 
miners from entering the trade union. 


Celonial Unions Young 


While most of the colonial unions repre- 
sented by these colored delegates are young, 
they have nevertheless been able to build up 
substantial memberships since 1938, when 
trade unionism was recognized in principle 
for the first time by the British colonial 
administrations. 

The Nigerian Trade Union Congress, 
which came into being only three years ago, 
now boasts a membership of 500,000 .and 
56 affiliated unions, covering transport, min- 
ing, dock-labour, seamen, public works, gov- 
ernment employees, etc. In the other hand, 
the British Guiana Trade Union Council, 


World Conference Hears Voice 


of Black Labor 


By George Padmore 


When the World Trade Union 
Congress ended its meetings in 
London’s city hall February 24, 
it was the first time in history 
that Negro delegates had at- 
tended an international labor 
gathering as representatives of 
colonial peoples. Seven Negro 
delegates from Afriea and the 
West Indies participated, and 
this article tells what they did 


with a membership of 10,000, is one of the 
oldest working-class organizations in the 
Colonial Empire. It recently celebrated its 





, Three Lions 


Mr. T. Bankole of Nigeria was spokesman 
for the economic rights of these .Nigerian 
workers. These men are operating sewing 


machines used in the making of clothes. 













25th anniversary and was represented at the 
Conference by its president, Mr. Hubert 
Crichlow, who founded and led the move- 
ment through its quarter of a century ex- 
istence. Mr. Crichlow is the representative 
of the Negro, Indian, and other colored 
workers of British Guiana on the Governor's 
Executive Council. 

Although most of these colored delegates 
have served long terms of imprisonment for 
their working-class and trade-union activities, 
their speeches to the Conference did not re- 
flect any of the personal bitterness and ran- 
cor that one might have expected from in- 
dividuals who have been the victims of ruth- 
less persecution. For example, T. A, Ban- 
kole, the president of the Nigerian Trade 
Union Congress, addressing the closing ses- 
sion of the Conference on the subject of the 
new international federation, stressed the 
need for an all-embracing organization, “At 
this juncture in world affairs, when labor has 
adorned its history with glorious achieve- 
ment in the struggle to overthrow Fascism 
and to establish a lasting peace, the workers 
of the world cannot but come together in 
order to be in a position to contribute col- 
lectively to the establishment and mainten- 
ance of that peace,” Mr. Bankole declared, 
and went on to say that he thought this was 
“why the formation of an international trade 
union organization is a prime necessity.” 
Such an organization, he emphasized, “must 
be founded on the principle of equal treat- 
ment for all affiliated bodies and their rep- 
resentatives, regardless of the countries 
from which they derive, and must be nur- 
tured in an atmosphere of mutual regard, 
discipline and candor. It must keep an open 
door for all approved labor organizations 
functioning in all lands”—allied, neutral 
and ex-enemy countries. 


Class Solidarity Highlighted 


There was nothing of narrow nationalism, 
racial or chauvinistic, in the speeches of 
these black men. Every one of them re- , 
flected a high level of class solidarity and 
socialist conviction, 

The specific claims of. the colonial work- 
ing classes were voiced by Wallace John- 
son, president of the Sierra Leone Trade 
Congress, who a few weeks before his ar- 
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rival in London had been released by the 
British Government after five and a half 
years’ imprisonment and exile to SherBre 
Island off the coast of West Africa. 

Mr. Johnson called upon the Conference 
not merely to confine its condemnation to 
Fascism, which is not the only enemy otf 
the working-classes. “Imperialism,” asserted 
Johnson, “is for the colonial workers as great 
a menace as Fascism is to the workers of 
the metropolitan countries of Europe.” 

He, therefore, appealed to the Conference 
to endorse and support the following im- 
mediate demands, unanimously approved and 
adopted by all the colonial delegates as a 
Charter of Labor for the Colonies: 


1. The abolition of the Color-Bar and all 


racial discrimination in public and pri- 
vate employment. 

2. The abolition of forced labor, child 
labor, and all forms of slavery, open 
or disguised, abolition of flogging and 
other forms of punishment for breach 
of labor contract as well as penal sanc- 
tions for breach of labor contract. 

3. Abolition of all pass-laws legislation 
and the establishment of the right of 
free assembly, free speech, free press, 
free movement. 

4. Equal pay for equal work, irrespective 
of race, color, creed or sex. 

5. Abolition of racial restrictions against 
the admittance of African and other 
colored workers into existing white 
trade unions (South Africa, Rhodesia, 
etc.). And wherever such restrictions 
continue to operate Africans and other 
colored workers should have the right 
to create separate and free trade unions. 

6. Trade Union and Social legislation ex- 
isting in the Colonies should be brought 
into line with those existing in the 
metropolis, or conversely, the same 
trade union and_ social legislative 
principles operating in the metropolitan 
countries should be made applicable to 
the colonial territories. 


Concluding his speech, Wallace Johnson 
reminded the Conference that “Justice, like 
Peace, is indivisible, and the world today can- 
not remain half free and half slave.” 


Hill Speech Refreshing 


In an eloquent. speech, Ken Hill, repre- 
senting the Jamaica Trade Union Council, 
the most progressive section of the organ- 
ized workers’ movement of that Caribbean 
colony, called for the extension of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination enunciated under 
Article 3 of the Atlantic Charter to the 
colonial peoples. There is no doubt that 
he brought to the deliberations of the Con- 
ference a comprehensive vision and _ inter- 
national outlook as refreshing as it is rare 
at such gatherings. Hill suggested that “it 
would be unthinkable if this Conference 
through its committees did not put forward 
declarations expressing progressive views on 


Gambia, West Africa, at the reception. 


The Crisis 





British Combine 
A picture taken at the reception given by the LCC to delegates to the World Trades Union 
Conference. Herbert Morrison is shown shaking hands with I. M. Garba-Jahunpa of British 


Dr. Somerville Hastings, chairman of the LCC, 


welcomed the 230 delegates from trade union centers in 42 countries at a reception held at 
the County Hall, Westminster Bridge, London. 


the colonial question. To do less,” he as- 
serted, “would be to leave the world to be 
betrayed into another war within the pres- 
ent generation.” 

While recognizing that the indomitable 
purpose of the free and democratic trade 
union movements of the world is to crush 
Fascism wherever it raises its ugly head, 
Ken Hill declared: “But we must go fur- 
ther. -We must take care that in our pre- 
occupation with this historic task, we do not 
fail to take steps and use the influence of 
the international working class movement to 
discontinue the system of Imperialism and 
Capitalist domination, whatever shape or 
form they take.” 

Mr. Hill based his appeal on the conten- 
tion that one of the main causes of modern 
wars is the rivalry among the Great Powers 
for colonies as markets, sources of raw ma- 
terials, spheres of economic influence, and 
strategic bases for aerial, naval and mili- 
tary operations. Consequently, there can be 
no lasting peace until this conflict over 
colonies is liquidated, and with it the whole 
system of Fascism, Nazism and Imperialism 
—all of which derive from capitalism. 

He maintained further that the world 
working class should act so that those coun- 
tries which are represented at such Con- 
ferences should “be judged not merely by 
the size of our contributions to arms and 
supplies of war, but by the moral values 
which our unity and association can engen- 
der for lasting peace and prosperity in the 
best interests of the working men and wo- 
men of the world.” 

Inspired by what may promise to be the 
rebirth of the united labor movement, these 
black men from the far-flung parts of the 
British Empire will shortly be leaving Lon- 
don for their respective countries to con- 
tinue the struggle not only for national lib- 
eration from the fetters of Imperialism, but 
also for the economic and social emanci- 
pation of the down-trodden workers and 
peasants for whom they speak. 


CONVERSATION ON V 


“They got pictures of V stamped on letter 
stamps; 

Miss Eagle wear one in her lapel to her red 
cross suit; 

Mr. Bigful, the bank president, got one in 
his lapel too; 

Some of the people I do laundry with got 
great big ones in they windows; 

Hadley Brothers Department Store uptown 
got pictures of V on they storebought 
dresses, 

Even got a V ice cream dish—girls selling 
them so fast had to run up a sign: NO 
MORE V SUNDAES; 

And bless God, Lucy done gone up North and 
come back with one gleaming on her 
pocketbook. 

Now let’s get this straight: what do them 
V’s mean?” 

“V stands for Victory.” 

“Now just what is this here Victory?” 

“It what we get when we fight for it.” 

“Ought to be Freedom, God do know that!” 

Owen Donson. 





CIVIL SERVICE 


My desk sits facing yours across the floor, 

Yet your fair head is stiffly held aloof 

From my own darker one, though ‘neath our 
roof 

With one accord we do a job. For war 

Has linked us as no pleading could before. 

Yet, seemingly, you wait for further proof 


That we are spun the same .. . the warp 
and woof 

Of new, strong fabric, draped at Freedom’s 
door... 


For you are still reluctant to obey 

The impulse that would bring you to my side ; 
Yqu send your memos on a metal tray, 
And coldly kill each overture I’ve tried. 
Why hope to rid charred continents of gloom 
*Till we have learned to smile across a room? 


—Constance C. Nicnors 
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Democracy Afloat 


HE Army and Navy said it couldn't 
be done. 
But the U. S. Merchant Marine 
did it. 

Stout-hearted sailors of the deep have won 
one of the critical struggles of World War 
II—the Battle Of The Color Line. 

Today out in the thick of dangerous war 
waters and right smack on invasion beaches, 
white and Negro men of the sea are proving 
in one of the most significant experiments in 
U. S. race relations that the gold-braided ad- 
mirals and generals were wrong. 

They are demonstrating beyond a doubt 
that enforced segregation can be wiped out 
in American life without friction or viglence. 
These unsung heroes of the seven seas who 
have braved the fury of Nazi U-boats and 
Japanese Zeros without flinching are show- 
ing conclusively that the Allied war for 
democracy can be made a genuine reality 


‘ for thirteen million black Americans here at 


home too. 

Sailing as an ordinary seaman on a Liberty 
ship, I have seen the so-called “impossible” 
in race relations, as the Army and Navy 
term it, and it works. 

The as-yet untold story of how jim crow 
was unceremoniously dumped overboard on 
virtually every one of the 4,000 merchant 
vessels in our fleet of Liberty and Victory 
ships is a powerful rebuttal to the stubborn 
insistence of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments on segregation in the armed forces. 
It is a saga of racial democracy that needs 
telling and retelling to millions of Ameri- 
cans, who accept and practice racial supre- 
macy theories at home while fighting them 
abroad. 

Here for the first time in history white 
and black men are sleeping, eating, working 
and living together by the thousands. They 
are all volunteer fighters in the war—men 
who have suffered the highest casualty rate 
of any service. 


Ships Tiny Communities 


Together on ships that are virtually tiny 
communities in themselves, they have worked 
out a pattern of racial relations that very 
well can become a model for the land. 

At least four Liberty ships now have 
Negro captains—Hugh Mulzac, Adrian T. 
Richardson, Clifton Lastic and John God- 
frey. In their crews are men of all colors 
and creeds who look to the colored top offi- 
cer in the pilot house to steer them through 
calm and storm to the safety of their home 


By Ben Burns 


Contrary to the ‘belief of the 
Army and Navy Departments 
Negroes and whites can work 
and live together on a basis of 
simple democratic equality. In 
the U. S. Merchant Marine the 
shibboleth of “white supre- 
macy” has been shelved for 
complete racial integration 


port. 

Among the more than 200,000 merchant 
seamen of America who bring the sinews 
of war to our soldiers and sailors in many 
far-off lands, there are 8,000 Negroes, many 
of them ship’s officers. 


Symbolic of this new, somewhat revolu- 
tionary concept of interracial good will on 
the sea is the naming of fifteen Liberty 
ships after outstanding Negro leaders, the 
first being the $.S. Booker T. Washington. 


In a huge convoy carrying GI supplies to 
the Mediteranean, I witnessed evidence at 
every turn that jim crow is taboo. From 
the moment I boarded a Liberty ship at an 
eastern seaport, I became convinced that the 
Merchant Marine racial pattern works. 


I spoke to Negro seamen who have been 
shipping out since Pearl Harbor and without 
exception they agree that they have not 
encountered a single instance of racial dis- 
crimination at sea. 


Of a crew of 43 on the vessel, the S.S. 
Anton J. Cermak, named after the Chicago 
mayor who was shot in an assassination at- 
tempt on President Roosevelt, eleven were 
Negro. 


Typical was 22-year-old able-bodied sea- 
man Warren Marshall of New York’s Har- 
lem, who told me: “In more than a year 
I’ve been shipping; I haven't seen a single 
case of racial discrimination on board.” 


Ever-smiling, easy-going Marshall is a 


former Heward University pre-medical stu-. 


dent who became an aircraft mechanic at 
Rome, N. Y., army air field when the war 
began. He was buffeted enough by army 
routine to turn to the sea. 


“Sure, I like this life,” Marshall said, 
“but I’m saving enough to go back to school 
when the war’s over. Maybe Fl be a ‘doc’ 
yet. One thing’s for sure—I won't have to 
take the discrimination in the army.” 

Negroes work in every department on 


ship—topside, in the mess, and down below. 
Half of them bunk with white shipmates. 


All the crew eat together in a common mess 
hall. For all practical purposes they might 
be white, black or yellow—their color has 
no status. 

Not that many of the white seamen do not 
have their own private prejudiced opinions 
about “white supremacy.” Some believe that 
colored crew members should be segregated. 
Others talk about separate ships manned by 
Negroes only. There is the usual stereotype 
concept of the Negro. 


Whites Accept Setup 


But the important thing is that for all 
their objections and protests, they go along 
with the setup whether they come from 
South Carolina or Southern California— 
they work, eat and sleep with Negroes. And 
most significant, they learn. They learn and 
admit that Negroes can be decent, fine, clean 
folks or they can -be ornery, deceitful, dirty 
folks, just like some whites. 

Thousands going to eea for the first time 
have discovered the fraud in the myths about 
race and changed their minds about the 
fables of superiority. They have found that 
a ship during wartime where every man’s 
life may depend on the next fellow’s skill 
and courage is no place for race hate. 

The hands that man the ship’s potent 
weapons, its effective 20 mm. anti-aircraft 
guns and powerful five-inch and three-inch 
pieces, are black and white. Negro merchant 
men take their posts in the gun tubs along- 
side white Navy men and color is forgotten 
in the face of the foe. 

While the Navy Department still main- 
tains stringent color lines on every vessel in 
the fleet (until two years ago limiting Ne- 
groes to messmen jobs only) jim crow 
breaks down on Liberty ships. Every hand, 
no matter what color, is needed to battle the 
enemy and every single Negro in the crew 
has a battle station where he can fight back 
when the Hitlerites strike. There are no 
“For White Only” signs on the guns. In 
fact for any Negro to refuse to help man 
a gun would be considered a cardinal offense. 

It is a strange contradiction. In the con- 
voy itself both races work on the big guns 
together. But on its outer fringes in the 
destroyer escort that flits and darts about 
like a sheepdog attending its flock, the Navy 
stubbornly maintains that cracking of color 
lines would be impractical. 

Racial demo¢racy works on Liberty ships 
but not on Navy vessels: it is evidently the 
contention of the admirals who dictate Navy 
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policy. But they would have a hard time 
proving it to the seamen who can testify to 
the most cordial relations between Navy 
sailors and Negro merchant seamen. 


Credit for the Job 


Credit for the pioneering job in racial re- 
lations done in the Merchant Marine goes to 
the common sense of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, the ship owners, and the ClO 
National Maritime Union. 

Back in its early days of birth in 1936 
and 1937 when bloody battles were waged 
on the waterfronts of half a dozen seaports 
in the East, the union learned in a hard- 
fought strike that the color line is a risky 
business that could break the union. It 
started out by putting thumbs down on ra- 
cial prejudice and electing a Negro from the 
West Indies, Ferdinand Smith, as its sec- 
retary. 

The union has been fighting on the race 
front ever since. In all its hiring halls, even 
in the Deep South, all prejudiced traditions 
have been smashed and colored and white 
unionists await jobs in the same places with- 
out any discrimination. In many cases Ne- 
groes are dispatchers who send men out of 
the hall to fill jobs. 

When Pearl Harbor came, the CIO union 
insisted that the newly-formed War Ship- 
ping Administration follow its non-discrim- 
inatory policy and it is a tribute to the good 
sense of its head, Admiral Emory Land, that 
he agreed with the labor men. 

The WSA maritime training schools are 
run just as the ships—the color line is 
taboo. Trainees come from all sections of 
the nation and find out on their first day 
in school that they have to drop their preju- 
dices or drop out of school. Usually the 
hates lose out. 

At Sheepshead Bay in New York City or 
in the Deep South at St. Petersburg, Fia., 
the policy is the same. Schools at both these 
centers are concerned only with turning out 
the best seamen in the world in the shortest 
time to meet the needs of our expanding 
merchant fleet. Its directors have learned that 
race prejudice gets in the way and they 
have wiped out every trace of discrimination 
—trainees eat, sleep and learn together just 
as if they were at sea. 


Shipowners Have Learned 


Ship owners learned after Pearl Harbor 
that courage knows no color and they too 
have followed in the union’s footsteps by 
proclaiming racial democracy aboard all their 
vessels. It was not always easy and in nu- 
merous cases Dixie-minded seamen walked 
off ships rather than sign on with Negro 
sailors. But even these stubborn, recalcitrant 
fellows changed their ways. 

Helping was the example of sterling hero- 
ism by typical Negro seamen—-sailors like 
Harold D. Harper who had six ships go 
down under him and ‘who in one sinking 


suffered a thigh wound when he was ma- 
chine-gunned by a Nazi plane. One of the 
Negro captains, Skipper Richardson, had his 
ship, the S.S. Frederick Douglass, torpedoed 
in a bitter arctic storm but .all hands were 
saved. 

These men are building a tradition that is 
found to be more than a “duration” affair. 
Their wartime pioneering in race relations 
has already been assured permanency in the 
peace through a historic contract signed by 
the CIO union and 124 ship companies. This 
agreement prohibits discrimination against 
any seaman “because of race, creed, color or 
national origin.” 

By virtue of this contract, both sides have 
agreed that the “impossible” in race rela 
tions can and does work 










































































































































































































“Racial democracy works on Liberty ships.” 


The Crisis 


Good Will at Work 


Council House, a community center oper- 
ated by the New York Section of the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, is thought of by thou- 
sands of Negro boys and girls as a kind of 
“second home.” The center was started in 
1929 to serve the underprivileged Jewish 
people of the east Bronx, but within the 
past few years the surrounding population 
has changed to mostly Negroes. Instead of 
transferring its activities to another area, 
the Natiorial Council continued to operate 
the house. The sponsorship was broadened 
to include Negro, white, Catholic, and Jewish 
members on the board of directors and the 


name changed to Forest House. 


Calif. Eagle Photo 
The first Negro ship captains in the American 
merchant marine got their births on Liberty ships—Hugh Mulzac, Adrian Richardson, John 
Godfrey. Ten or more of these Liberty ships have been named after Negroes. 
shows the SS James Weldon Johnson at its launching December, 1943, in the yards of the 


California Shipbuilding Corporation in Wilmington, California. 
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GI Contrisutions To NAACP: Members 
of the armed forces continue to be among the 
largest non-branch group contributors to the 
work of the Association. One of the largest 
contributions was made last August by the 
men of the 362nd Engineer Regiment (GS) 
through the medium of their regimental chap- 
lain, Captain Russell A. Perry. This outfit 
contributed $3,805.50 as testimony of their 
faith in our work. 


From somewhere overseas, officers and 
men of the 1310th Engineers Regiment (GS) 
forwarded $1,136 for memberships. Credit for 
the success of this membership campaign 


within the ranks was due largely to the. 


efforts of some thirty men. 


“As an expression of our faith in the 
NAACP and the great work that it is being 
done through capable leadership,” soldiers of 
the 1887th Engr. Avn. Bn. sent in $2,063.82 
for memberships. Captain James E. Coby, 
chaplain, in describing the recent activities of 
his men wrote: “The men of my organization 


* have just finished a sift-weeks panel jury on 


postwar planning. We thought that in order 
for many of our plans to be realized in a 
postwar America, we should give our sup- 
port to the organization that is doing most 
to secure our full citizenship.” 

Another recent contributor is Pvt. Albert 
P. Miles, Btry. D, 77th Gun Bn. (SM) who 
took out a $500 life membership. In his 
covering letter he expressed the hope that 
the “success of the organization will con- 
tinue.” 


Ives-Quinn Britt: On March 5 the New 
York state senate by a vote of 49 to 6 passed 
the Ives-Quinn anti-discrimination bill. The 
bill had already been passed by the lower 
house February 28. And on March 12 Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey signed the bill, thereby 
making New York the first state to penalize 
discrimination in employment on grounds of 
race and religion. 


Successful passage of the measure is. strik- 
ing evidence of what can be accomplished 
when the forces of fair play are properly 
organized to combat discrimination in em- 
ployment. Delegations and spokesmen for 
labor, the church, and civic and racial groups 
spoke and fought in favor of the bill. In 
fact, the February 20 hearing in Albany 
brought out the largest number of witnesses 
ever to appear at such a hearing. Jews, Catho- 
lics, and Protestants were outspoken in their 
support. Governor Thomas E. Dewey gave 
the measure his full support and it had a 
Republican sponsor in the lower house and 
a Democratic sponsor in the senate. Opposi- 
tion to the bill was centered mainly in trade 


Along the 


N. A. A.C. P. Battlefront 





Stewart Photo — 
SEAMEN CONTRIBUTE—George Gay of Akron, Ohio, boatswain’s mate first class of the 


U. S. Navy, now on leave after twenty-four months overseas in the Pacific, is shown giving 
the $700 contributed to the NAACP by members of Base Company No. 1 to Leon Gordie, 
president of the Akron branch. There was one white contributor, Lt./JC H. W. Bloxham, 


who gave $10 and requested a membership. Gay took part in the campaigns of Guadalcanal, 


Tulagi, Saipan, and Guam and wears the campaign ribbons of those areas. He also wears 
the Presidential Ribbon of Commendation. 


associations and chambers of commerce. 


The Association helped to bring pressure 
upon Albany by sending out 10,000 letters 
to a selected list of members in all the 
twenty-seven branches of the state. In addi- 
tion, wires and letters were sent to legisla- 
tors, and representatives appeared at the 
hearing. 


If the New York action means anything, 
it means that Congress had better give seri- 
ous consideration to a federal FEPC. All 
the old excuses were exploded at Albany. 
Real friends stood out, and enemies were 
smoked out. The same will happen in Con- 


gress, and if the same organization and alert-. 


ness are exhibited by supporters the federal 
bill has a good chance of being passed. 


The Association sent congratulatory letters 
to Governor Dewey, Ives and Quinn, co- 





authors of the bill, and to Negro legislators, 
William T. Andrews, Hulan Jack, and Wil- 
liam Prince. 


Watter WHITE IN THE Pactric: Executive 
secretary, Walter White, is still observing 
the treatment of Negro soldiers in the Pa- 
cific and conferring with high Army and 
Navy officials on their role in World War II. 


He has already visited Hawaii, where he. 


looked into the charges against 73 soldiers 
convicted of mutiny; Johnston, Kwagalein, 
Guam, Saipan, the Philippines, and Dutch 
Guinea. 

BRANCHES CONTRIBUTE TO WILLKIE BulLp- 
inc Funp: Contributions toward the $250,000 
Wendell Willkie Building Fund are being 
received in the national office from branches 
and individual members interested in perpetu- 
ating the ideals and causes for which this 
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great American stood. The site chosen is the Dixson, a 104-pound boy, was instructed by NHA and local groups are contending that Negro 
former New York club, a nine-story struc- Navy doctors to be used as mess cook only many more whites have come into the area mess 
ture at 20 West 40th Street. The board of and not for the purposes of loading ammu- since the fall of 1944. This view, however, sei 
directors of Freedom House, which has nition. Yet all of the men were tried together overlooked earlier NHA experience in that whites 
charge of the building, has invited the in the mass trial. area. In 1943, a housing project was set up The 
NAACP to occupy two floors. After analyzing all the evidence produced for whites in Hooks, a nearby town. This mande 
Brier Fitep 1n “Mutiny” CHarce AGAINST on behalf of the prosecution, the brief con- project had 800 units, but after five months et 
SEAMEN: In an exhaustive brief filed with cluded that there was no legal evidence what- it was only twenty per cent filled and since racial 
the Navy Board on behalf of the fifty Negro soever to sustain the charge of mutiny and Negroes were not permitted to move into that 2 
seamen convicted of “mutiny” in California that the evidence in regard to the refusal to the vacant houses, 400 units had to be moved is bo 
last year, the Association declares that the obey an order was in dispute and in grave to another state. Six families have been wail 
charge is not supported by the evidence. doubt. The brief pointed out many instances moved into the project by Joseph P. Tufts, men 
Submitted to Admiral T. L. Gatch, Judge of obvious prejudicial conduct based on race regional NHA head. to a 
Advocate General of the U. S. Navy, the or color by Lieutenant Commander Coakley, SeaBEE HuNGER SrrikE INVESTIGATED: Col 
brief asserts that the trial did not establish the prosecutor, in his efforts to emphasize the Thorough investigation of the two-day hun- hime 
the guilt of the accused to the crime of question of race during the trial. ger strike at Port Hueneme, California, in ai 
mutiny, that mass trials are unfair and gen- In requesting that the conviction of these March, of the 1,000 Negro Seabee members Negr 
erally condemned by legal authorities, that men be set aside, the brief pointed out that of the 34th Construction Battalion, who pro- separ 
the trial court took eighty minutes, including there could not possibly be any reason for tested discrimination in the awarding of a oa 
the lunch hour, to study the record and ar- such a mass ¢rial for the charge of mutiny naval promotions, reveals a story of violent Negr 
rive at a decision, even though this record other than a deliberate attempt to discredit racial antipathies, thwarted ambitions, and men 
filled 1,435 single-spaced typewritten pages Negro seamen. broken promises. velor 
on legal-size paper, and that the verdict Wuites Get Necro Housinc Unit IN According to the report made by Norman Ci 
should be set aside as there could not be any Texas: Despite the protests of the Wash- O. Houston of the Los Angeles branch, who from 
reason for a mass trial “other than a delib- ington bureau and the personal appearances interviewed twenty-seven members from the NA! 
erate attempt to discredit Negro seamen.” of Judge William H. Hastie and Leslie S. personnel of the 34th and 80th Construction Jam 
When the trial started September 14, 1944, Perry before John B. Blandford, Jr.. NHA Battalions at Camp Rousseau, a great gap alco 
the Navy Department released publicity administrator, the two-hundred-unit war exists between Negro and white personnel; ernis 
pointing out that this is the first mutiny trial housing project at New Boston, Texas, origi- and a still greater gap between the Negro Prin 
of this war and the first large mutiny trial nally built for Negro war workers, will be personnel and the officers. gro 
in the history of the Navy. And this pub- turned over to white occupants. While overseas the. men had been prom- in § 
licity carried with it the pictures of the men Construction of the Negro unit, which in- ised advanced rating upon qualification; later ian, 
in order to show that they were Negroes. cludes a $60,000 FWA school, was begun the promise was changed and they were told joi 
Mass trials are roundly condemned by upon the recommendation of Army officers that they would get promotions upon their The 
most legal authorities, and this is especially operating war plants in the area. But between return to the states. Although they have been eit 
true in this case. Examples, included among the time of completion and acceptance of ap- back in the country since last October, the that 
the fifty men, all tried for the same crime, plications in late January, white pressure commanding officer has made no effort to 
was one man, Berlin Kelly, who was on sick groups, including the mayor and Congress- give the advanced ratings. Men of ability and 
call during the time; during the alleged dis- man Wright Patman (D-Texas), were suc- leadership in the Negro personnel of the 
obedience of orders, another, Ollie Green, cessful in getting NHA approval in favor of unit have been passed over for white petty 
had his arm in a sling; still another, Julius white workers. As an excuse for the change, officers recently brought into the battalions. 
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CONTRIBUTORS AND MEMBERS—Beiween May and September of 1944 men in the 629th Ord. Amm. Co. contributed a tol, $465 is 
Cpl. R. W. Blacke. Men in this outfit hail from Oklahoma, Arkansas, New Yo 
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Negro and white men are put into separate 
mess lines and the Negroes have to take 
care of most of the camp duties while the 
whites have few if any camp responsibilities. 
The men likewise accuse Battalion Com- 
mander McBean, and his executive officer, 
Lt. Commander C. V. White, of violent 
racial antipathies expressed in their attitude 
that a Negro has no rights that a white man 
is bound to respect. While overseas, Com- 
mander McBean even refused to allow his 
men to accept invitations from white units 
to compete in athletic contests. 
Commander McBean even took it upon 
himself to go into the town of Oxnard and 
ask white business men not to serve his 
Negro personnel. At one time he maintained 
separate toilets for whites and Negroes, And 
in order to prove the utter incompetence of 
Negroes for leadership, he picks the wrong 
men as fuglemen and does nothing to de- 
velop Negro leadership for higher ratings. 
Citing this hunger strike and complaints 
from overseas and mainland bases, the 
NAACP in a letter to Secretary of the Navy, 
James V. Forrestal, has urged speedy revi- 
sion of the Navy Department’s policy gov- 
erning the promotion of its Negro personnel. 
Principle cause of dissatisfaction among Ne- 
gro enlisted ‘men as well as the Negro public 
in general has been the reluctance of the 
Navy to “recognize training and merit and 
to reward it as it does white personnel.” 
The Navy excuse is that the Negro must 
work his way up slowly, despite the fact 
that in some of the units there are college 
graduates, men with advanced degrees from 
some of the best universities, and men who 
have held responsible positions of leadership 
in their respective communities. Thousands 
of white men have come very recently into 


the Navy from all walks of civilian life and 
the Navy quickly discovered ability among 
them and gave them an opportunity to ad- 
vance themselves. 

Dr. DuBots Osserver AT SAN FRANCISCO 
CoNFERENCE: On March 12 the NAACP 
board of directors named Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, director of special research and long 
a student of colonies, to be an observer for 
the Association at the United Nations con 
ference opening April 25 in San Francisco, 
California. o 

The Association also adopted a résolution 
on colonial issues and policy which it trans- 
mitted March 15 to Secretary of State Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius for consideration at the 
San Francisco conference. Written by Dr. 
DuBois, the resolution calls for “a declaration 
of racial equality of the great groups of 
mankind in international law,” and provision 
against the economic and governmental ex- 
ploitation of colonies, 

In another inquiry addressed to the Sec- 
retary of State, the Association asked “if 
on the agenda of the approaching conference 
in San Francisco, the question of colonies 
and their future status and treatment will 
be considered?” In addition, the letter, signed 
by Dr. DuBois, inquired if “any commissions 
or spokesmen from the colonial peoples will 
be present to speak directly or indirectly for 
their aspirations and progress.” Finally it 
inquired “if any provision will be made for 
the representation of American Negroes at 
the San Francisco meeting in order that they 
may advocate and advise measures for their 
own social progress and also be given oppor- 
tunity to speak for other peoples of African 
descent whom they in a very real sense 
represent ?” 

CONFERENCE ON COLONIAL PropLEMS: On 
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April 6 the NAACP held a conference on 
colonial problems in the auditorium of the 
135th Street branch of the New York Pub- 
lic library. Those in attendance were mainly 
native inhabitants of the various colonies who 
resided there recently or are in close contact 
with developments. Others were students of 
colonial conditions. Dr. DuBois was chair- 
man of the conference, 

NAACP Asks ror FEPC “Wirth Teetx”: 
In hearings in Washington March 14 the 
NAACP turned thumbs down on the Taft 
bill (S. 459) and urged passage without 
amendments of (S. 101) for the establish- 
ment of a permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission. Acting secretary Roy Wil- 
kins told a subcommittee of the Senate 
Education and Labor committee that “speedy 
adoption of S. 101 would give real meaning 
to democracy for thirteen million Negroes. 
Its enactment into law by the 79th Congress 
would testify more’ eloquently than words 
that the Negro, the Jew, the Catholic, the 
new citizen, the Spanish-American, man or 
woman, who served his country on the battle- 
fronts has not fought in vain.” 

TEACHER SALARY CASE IN SoutH Carko- 
LINA: The case of Albert N. Thompson was 
filed in the U. S. District court in Columbia, 
S. C, February 7 by .NAACP. attorneys 
against the school board of Columbia in an 
effort to test the statute passed by the state 
legislature in 1944 seeking to prevent suits 
in federal courts for equalization of teachers 
salaries. Special counsel, Thurgood Marshall, 
and Shadrack Morgan of Orangeburg, S. C., 
are handling the case. 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE CANCELLED: In ac- 
cordance with the request of War Mobiliza- 
tion Director, James F, Byrnes, for cancella- 
tion of all unessential travel and conferences 


a $465 in memberships and gifts to the NAACP. In September of 1944 they sent in $162 through Wm. A. King; in May, $303 through 
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ennsylvania, Florida, Texas, Georgia, Virginia, and North and South Carolina. 
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SOLDIER SOLICTORS IN NAACP DRIVE—Solicitors in a drive conducted through Captain James E. Coby, chaplain of the 1887th Eng. 


Avn. Bn. stationed somewhere in the Pacific. From left to right, Staff Sergeants Albert Blanch, William H. Lyle, and Hartshorn Murphy; 
lst Lt. Charles W. Wilson, S/Sgt. Emery M. Hayes, and Lt. Charles V. Bentley. In the next picture, reading from left to right, are Staff 
Sergeants William H. Russell, Harvey J. Knight, Mathew Batie, and T/5 Moses Smith. The fifth man, Capt. James E. Coby, chaplam 
and formerly of the Bishop college faculty, Marshall, Texas, is shown receiving the check for $2,063.82 from T/Sgt. Altha L. Brandon, The 


other four men are S/Sgt. Reuben Johnson, T/5 Joseph O. Golden 






numbering more than fifty persons, the 
NAACP board of directors voted to call off 
the annual conference scheduled to be held 
in Cincinnati in June, 1945, 

BRANCHES PREPARE FoR 600,000 New Menm- 
BERS: According to Donald Jones, assistant 
field secretary, just returned from a six- 
weeks visit to branches, mainly in the mid- 
west, great preparation is in progress for the 
nationwide campaign which opens April 1. 
Mr, Jones conferred with branch officers and 


executive committees in more than thirty 
branches throughout Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

NAACP Mourns DeatH oF MOTHER 


DamMMANN: Official condolence on the death 
of Rev. Mother Dammann was sent by the 
Association in February. Rev. Mother Grace 
Cowardin Dammann, president of Manhat- 
tanville, College of the Sacred Heart, who 
died February 13, was noted for her educa- 
tional leadership and active interest in the 
establishment of better race relations. Al- 
ways just, sympathetic, and understanding 
in her treatment of’ minorities, she is best 
known in New York for her sponsorship of 
the Manhattanville Resolutions adopted’ by 
the Catholic Action Forum in May, 1933, 
pledging aid to the welfare of Negroes and 
just attitudes in their treatment. Mother 
Dammann followed this action by admis- 
sion of the first Negro student to Manhat- 
tanville in 1938. 

Vircinia SupreME Court Wut Test Con- 
STITUTIONALITY OF “Jim Crow” Law: On 
March 5, the Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia granted writs of certiorari in five 
identical cases which challenge the constitu- 
tionality of the “jim crow” laws of the state 
requiring the segregation of passengers on ve- 
hicles operating in the state carrying passen- 
gers who are traveling in interstate com- 
merce, The validity of the statutes is chal- 
lenged upon the grounds that they constitute 
a burden and interference with interstate 
commerce in violation of Act I, Sec. 8, U. S. 
Constitution. 

The question was raised by four Howard 


, chaplain’s assistant, 
H. Hairston. 


university co-eds, (Angela Jones, Marion 
Musgrave, Ruth Powell and Erma. McLe- 
more), all of whom were arresed in Fairfax 
county, Virginia, last May 14 for refusing 
to remove themselves to the rear of a bus 
traveling from Virginia to Washington, D.C., 
and Irene Morgan, who was arrested last 
July 16 in Middlesex~county, Virginia, for 
the same reason while enroute from Vir- 
ginia to Baltimore, Maryland. In each case 
the defendants were convicted before the 
trial justice, appealed to the Circuit Courts 
of the respective counties, and again were 
convicted solely on the basis of the Virginia 
statute requiring segregation, which makes 
no distinction between interstate and intra- 
state passengers. 

Appeals were proposed under the auspices 
of the District of Columbia branch and the 
Virginia State Conference of the NAACP, 
asking the Supreme Court of Appeals to 
grant certiorari, which was granted without 
oral argument. 

The Commonwealth’s attorney for neither 
county offered any opposition to the petitions 
The cases are consolidated for the hearing, 
which will probably occur in May, 1945. 


Branch News 


Georcia: The Atlanta branch was host to 
a regional leadership-training conference held 


in the Butler Street YMCA, March 10-11.. 
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Speakers present from the New York office 
were Miss Ella Baker,. director of branches; 
Thufgood Marshall, special NAACP coun- 
sel; Miss Lucille Black, membership secre- 
tary; and assistant field secretaries Donald 
Jones and Mrs. Irvena Ming. 

Discussion leaders for morning and after- 
noon sessions of the conference included 
Mrs, Grace Hamilton, executive secretary, 
Atlanta Urban League; Emory Jackson, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; John Hope II, regional 
office of FEPC; and Mrs. Anna D. Hall, 
information specialist, regional OPA. 

The Sunday mass meeting held at 5:30 
P.M. in Bethel church was presided over by 
Bishop William Fountain. The speakers were 
Dr. Ralph Mark Gilbert of Savannah, presi- 
dent of Georgia State Conference; Ella 
Baker, Thurgood Marshall, Lucille Black, 
Irvena Ming, and Donald Jones. Music for 
the occasion was provided by the Morris 
Brown college quartette and the Booker T. 
Washington high school band and glee club. 
The mass meeting, at which $500 was re- 
ported as a result of campaign activities in 
churches, marked the opening of the At- 
lanta branch membership campaign. 


Iowa: On February 12 the Des Moines 
branch held its annual style show and 
charity ball at the Billiken hall. The annual 
eyent was sponsored by the local branch to 
aid in its fight for the “five freedoms.” The 
committee in charge of the show was com- 
posed of Mrs. James B. Morris, Mrs, Wil- 
liam Neal, Mrs. Edward Cardwell, Mrs. 
J. W. Mitchell, chairman, and F. O. Morrow. 


Kansas: The following members of the 
Leavenworth branch attended the regional 
leadership training conference held in Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: Rev. E. W. Newton, presi- 
dent; Mrs, Albertine McClay, second vice- 
president; Delilah Hamilton, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Mabel Sparks, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Sadye J. Anderson, pub- 
licity chairman; Mr. and Mrs, J. J. Baskins; 
and George Walker, treasurer. 

MaryYtanp: Following an intensive cam- 
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paign on the part of the Baltimore branch, 
in cooperation with seventeen state branches 
and fifty other interested organizations, the 
Maryland Senate, in February, by a vote of 
20 to 9 passed and sent to the House of 
Delegates the bill to repeal Maryland’s 
forty-year-old jim-crow law. There was no 
debate on the measure, which was backed 
by the state administration. 

In a recent letter to Mrs. Virginia Kiah, 
membership secretary of the Baltimore branch 
and director of the associated groups for 
the repeal of the jim crow law, Governor 
Herbert R. O’Conor made the following 
statement : 

Most important to my mind is the considera- 
tion of simple justice and humanity as applied to 
all groups of citizenry. In a democracy such as 
ours, citizenship brings certain privileges, but at 
the same time entails certain responsibilities. To 
impose full responsibility upon any group of our 
population without at the same time granting a 
full measure of citizenship rights, definitely falls 
short of justice to the restricted group. 


Some of the individuals and organizations 
supporting the repeal of jim-crow law were 
Most Reverend Bishop Noble C. Curley of 
the Maryland and Washington Diocese, Right 
Reverend Bishop Noble C. Powell, Episcopal 
Diocese of Maryland, the Ministerial Alli- 
ance, the State Industrial Union Council, 
National Maritime Union, the Ship Yard 
Workers, YWCA, Public Affairs Committee, 
Baltimore Metropolitan Council of Negro 
Women, the Governor’s Commission on Prob- 
lems Affecting the Colored Population, In- 
terracial . Fellowship, representatives from 
the Baptist denomination, the Maryland 
Women’s Voter’s League, and the Union 
for Democratic Action. 

New York: At the annual meeting of the 
New York State Conference held in the City 
of Rochester in May, 1944, the body voted 
to establish an Inter-cultural Committee with 
the hope of improving racial relations in the 
state. Dr. Leon Scott ‘of New Rochelle, 
vice-president of the state conference was 
elected chairman. The growing spirit of 
anti-semitism caused the state group to draw 
up a set of resolutions which was presented 
by the state president, James Egert Allen, 
to the annual meeting of the Association at 
the Chicago Emergency Conference in June, 
1944. In substance the national body adopted 
the resolutions and called upon branches 
throughout the country to institute a pro- 
gram designed to counteract the baneful ef- 
fects of anti-semitic acts. 

At the quarterly meeting of the state con- 
ference held at Mamaroneck, New York, No- 
vember, 1944, the theme centered around the 
topic: “Towards World Brotherhood.” Spe- 
cial emphasis was given to a careful study 
of anti-semitic feeling among Negroes. 
Branches throughout the state have launched 
programs to combat this attitude. During 
January and February, the state. president, 
James Egert Allen, visited and addressed 
branch meetings in Portchester, Mt. Vernon, 
Albany, Hillburn and Brooklyn. In March, 
he visited and spoke in Ansonia, Conn., and 
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Mrs. Valdenia Brown-Gruner is chairman 

of the legal redress and legislation committee 

of the Tri-City, Ill., branch. She is at present 

a candidate on the Democratic ticket for 

alderman from the second ward in Rock 
Island, Ill. 


Jersey City, N. J. On the 18th, he will be 
at the meeting of the White Plains branch. 
Mr. Allen is also identified with the move- 
ment begun in New York to aid the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare. He 
has been active with the Academic Council 
of the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties. 

Splendid support has been given to the 
state program by a distinguished list of 
sponsors including Judge Jonah J. Goldstein 
of the Grand Street Boys’ Association, Max 
Zaritsky of the Hatters’ Union, Arthur Loeb 
of the Council for Community Action, Carl 
R. Johnson of Missouri, Congressman Arthur 
G. Klein, Miss Rosalie Manning, ardent so- 
cial and civic worker, Hon. W. J. Schief- 
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felin, philanthropist, Rabbi J. X. Cohen of 
the American Jewish Congress, Councilman 
Benjamin Davis, Henry F. Silver, president 
of the New York East and West Associa- 
tion, Dr. Abraham Ehrenfeld, principal of 
J.H.S. 120, Man.;. Dorothy Norman, noted 
columnist, Miss Melva Price, Assemblyman 
W. T. Andrews, Dr. Ruth Foster, Mrs. Ida 
C. Fish, Prof. John Bridge, and James Wa- 
terman Wise. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Thirty babies have already 
been entered in the baby contest of the 
Philadelphia branch which is scheduled to 
close April 6 with a children’s fashion 
show. Chairman of the contest, M. N. Pat- 
terson, has announced that at least six prizes 
will be awarded in addition to free NAACP 
cradle-roll memberships for all babies for 
whom at least ten dollars worth of votes 
are sold. 5 

Four of the ten persons selected to the 
Philadelphia Afro-American honor roll for 
1944 are members of the board of directors 
of the Philadelphia branch. Selected on the 
basis of their outstanding and unselfish work 
to better. the community, these board mem- 
bers are Edna W. Griffin, Rev. Thomas 
Lezgan, Harold L. Pilgrim, and William C. 
Jason, Jr. 

On February 17 the branch issued a for- 
mal statement on the type of fair employ- 
ment practice legislation which it believes 
must be enacted in Pennsylvania if job dis- 
crimination based on race, religion, or na- 
tionality is to be eliminated in the state. The 
branch went on record as favoring only 
legislation which will be effective in elimi- 
nating discrimination in employment and not 
just the adding of more pages to the statute 
books. 

The Philadelphia branch is one of the 
eight agencies of the Philadelphia Fellow- 
ship Commission to be housed in the new 


Fellowship Center and Library to be es- 


tablished in the center of the city during 
the spring. 

The Fellowship Commission will be the 
first community-wide effort in the country 
to set up a cénter fully equipped and quali- 
fied to deal with the problems of intolerance 
and prejudice and to work toward the goal 
of equal opportunity and equal rights for 
all Philadelphia citizens. 

Each of the constituent agencies—Fellow- 
ship House, International Institute, NAACP, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Race Relations Department of the Phila- 
delphia Federation of Churches, Philadelphia 
Jewish Community Relations Council, Phila- 
delphia Metropolitan Council for Equal Job 
Opportunities, and the Committee on Race 
Relations of the Society of Friends—will 
retain its own identity, maintain separate 
offices and continue autonomous. But being 
housed together in the Fellowship Commis- 
sion Center and Library, they will be. in a 
better position to work together toward their 
common goal—destruction of prejudice and 
inauguration of real brotherhood. 
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Ruope IsLanp: The Newport YMCA after 
exercising a policy of discrimination for 
more than twenty years has agreed to per- 
mit men and boys of color to hold full mem- 
bership in their branch. The policy of not 
admitting Negroes was inaugurated after an 
incident involving a colored and white boy. 
The local NAACP branch, feeling that their 
young men should have access to the facili- 
ties of the “Y,” made representations to the 
proper authorities. Later at a conference at 
which time the legal representative of the 
New England Regional Conference was pres- 
ent, the secretary read a letter condemning 
the matter of discrimination and announcing 
that it had been decided to admit Negroes 
on a full membership basis. 


Attorney Ray W. Guild represented the 
Regional Conference and Mr. Martin Cana- 
van, President of the Newport Branch, rep- 
resented the association. 


TENNESSEE: The Chattanooga branch ‘as 
just concluded another very successful mem- 
bership campaign under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, national 
field secretary. Adult membership in the 
branch is now 2,596; youth membership, 
1,482; total membership, 4,078. 


W. J. Davenport, principal of the Howard 
High school, was chairman of the member- 
ship drive, conducted as a contest between 
two men and two women, each couple head- 
ing teams. Winning men’s team was headed 
by Earl Brown; winning women’s team, by 
Mrs..W. O. Woods. On the closing night of 
the contest a mass meeting was held and 
the two winning contestants were crowned 
king and queen of the campaign. Runners-up 
Miss Genevieve Taliaferro and Joseph C. 
Burrell served as attendants. Pictures were 
also made of.the Pancas with the Royal 
Family as a background. 


Although the campaign goal of 4,000 mem- 
bers was reached, president P. A. Stephens 
and staff workers are now bent on reaching 
5,000. 


West VircintA: On February 11 the 
monthly meeting of the Charleston branch 
was addressed by Governor Clarence W. 
Meadows at the Garnet High school audi- 
torium. A large and enthusiastic audience 
greeted the Governor. It was an interracial 
program and among the numbers were a 
dramatic reading by Miss Patricia Hoffman 
White, a violin duet by Miss Dora Mazzella 
and Tommy Theofamous, “America,” the 
“Lord’s Prayer,” and “Listen to The Lambs” 
rendered by the Garnet High School Band 
and Glee Club. 


The Governor was introduced by Mr. E. 
A. Bolling, superintendent of the West Vir- 
ginia Deaf and Blind school at Institute. 
The program was under the management of 
Mrs. J. H. Woods, who presents an annual 
interracial program. 


Governor Meadows was _ enthusiastically 
received and he spoke in part as follows: 


“We can look at.things from a selfish 
viewpoint, from a narrow viewpoint, from 
a purely personal viewpoint, but I find my- 
self in the official position I now am as 
having to put aside as best as I humanly 
can those things of personal or selfish nature 
and look at all problems of all people from 
a broad standpoint and try to help all the 
people solve their problems purely from un- 
selfish motives in every respect. I did not 
realize that it would be necessary for me 
to brush aside all thought of what I might 
like to do personally or how I might view 


The Crisis 


things personally and look at things from 
an entirely different light. One should hum- 
ble oneself and try to act and think and 
plan for the good of the public and that 
means all the people.” 


Youth Council News 


NAACP YoutH Week: Fourth annual 
observance of NAACP Youth Week will be 
held April 8-14. The theme for the week, 
“Unity for Peace,” will be worked out 


Sea legs and guts... 
to avoid ship delays! 


H™=: a chance for any Negro 
with Sea Experience to save 
a lot of American lives. A ship 
delay—because a man is needed— 
can cause bloodshed abroad and 
lengthen the war. 

Nothing can take the place of 
experience at sea. If you’ve got 
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now you can up-grade yourself in 
Merchant Marine like never before 
in history. Years of progress takes 
only a few months. 

And when the war is over the 
ships sailon. No conversion prob- 
lem. The Merchant Marine is set 
to serve the peace—just as it serves 
the war. Men are needed now. 
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nearest War Shipping Administration office, your mari- 
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SOME NEW NAACP BOARD MEMBERS —Five of the seven new directors of the NAACP Board of Directors elected at the annual meet- 
ing January 2, 1945. Reading from left to right they are Russel W. Davenport, formerly of the newspaper PM; Elmer A. Carter, member 
of the New York State Appeal Board; Justice Jane Bolin, Court of Domestic Relations, New York City; John A, Singleton, Jamaica, 


Ses 


through a series of programs designed to 
show the importance of achieving a state of 
unity at home as well as abroad. On Sunday, 
April 8, the program begins with church and 
chapel services on the subject “True Chris- 
tianity Is Unity.” Programs for the re- 
mainder of the week are Monday, Willkie 
memorial tag day, subject “Peace and One 
World”; Tuesday, community education, sub- 
ject “Changing Ideas in a Changing World”; 
Wednesday, NAACP youth day in the 
schools, subject “Education for Understand- 
ing’; Friday, mass meeting, subject “Back 
"Em Up—For a Just Peace at Home and 
Abroad”; Saturday, an evening of fun with 
the theme, “Let’s Have Fun Together.” 


WiLkige Buitpinc Funp: Youth councils 
and college chapters, as well as the branches, 
have been asked to contribute to the Wen- 
dell Willkie Memorial Building Fund. The 
Youth Secretary urges all youth groups to 
participate in this project to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. 


IkE SMALLS Awarp: This is a remindeg 
that a loving cup will be presented to the 
youth council, as well as to a college chap- 
ter, that makes the best report of all-round 
achievements at the end of the year. All 
reports for the year must be accompanied 
by five letters of corroboration from five 
community leaders other than NAACP offi- 
cials and must be in the national office by 
July 15, 1945. The judges will be members 
of-the National: Youth Work Committee. 


ActTiIvITIES OF YOUTH SECRETARY: Mrs. 
Ruby Hurley, youth secretary, recently re- 
turned to her office from a trip which in- 
cluded visits to Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, 
Ill.; Langston University, Guthrie, Tulsa, 
Muskogee, and Taft, Oklahoma; Kansas 
City, Mo.; and Kansas City, Kansas. 

Mrs. Hurley delivered the keynote ad- 
dress to the Oklahoma State Conference of 
Youth Councils and counseled with delegates 
and advisors. New groups were organized 
in Guthrie following a mass meeting and 
in Tulsa following speeches to two assem- 
blies at the Booker T. Washington High 


I.; and Dr. 


James J. McClendon, president of the Detroit, Mich., branch. 


School. 

The Muskogee youth council presented 
Mrs. Hurley at its installation of officers 
at the USO Club; and at Taft, Okla., she 
had the opportunity of speaking to an un- 
usual group of young people at the school 
for deaf, dumb, and blind orphans. 


Campen, N. J.: Over two hundred youths 
and many adults attended the first forum of 
the youth council. held Sunday, January 28, 
at the Wesley AME Zion church. Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Harvey, III, pastor of the Pinn 
Memorial Baptist church, Philadelphia, guest 
speaker, spoke from the subject “Combatting 
Juvenile Delinquency.” According to the 
speaker, poor housing and inadequate recrea- 
tion facilities are the main causes of juvenile 
delinquency. 

George Lawrence, couricil president, wel- 
comed the youths and adults to this the 
first of a series of forums to be held by the 
council. 

Plans for NAACP Youth Week have al- 
ready been accepted by thé general assembly 
of the council. 

Officers of the Camden council. are George 
Lawrence, president; Miss Phontella Butcher, 
vice-president; Miss Esther Hicks, secre- 
tary; and Miss Marguerite Lewis, treasurer. 
Miss Lillian A. Goings is coordinator of the 
Camden county youth councils. 


West PuivapeLPHiA, Pa.: The West Phil- 
adelphia council presented Mrs. Carolyn D. 
Moore at its forum meeting on February 11. 
On February 22 “Youth and Democracy” 
was the theme of an interracial youth pro- 
gram sponsored by the B’nai B’rith youth 
organization in cooperation with the Phila- 
delphia council and other local youth groups. 
The meeting was held at the Gimbel store 





EXTRA CASH FOR YOU ALL YEAR ’ROUND 
Selling Gorgeous All-Occasion Greeting Cards 
to Your friends, neighbors, relatives, clubs, 
schools, stores, fellow workers. All prospects. 
Our 14 eard assort. for birthday, weddings, 
get-well, sympathy, baby birth. Sell single oz 
hox. Also orders for Personal stationery. Send 
$1.10 for trial box and try your luck. Money 
back if not pleased. R. Dan., P.O! Box 204, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 





auditorium, Rev. Thomas Logan is coordi- 
nator of youth councils in Philadelphia. 


DowninctTon, Pa.: John H. Morrow, in- 
structor in English and sociology at the 
Bordentown Manual Training School, N. J., 
was guest speaker at a recent council meet- 
ing. James Wise, council president, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies, 

Cepar Rapips, Ilewa: Mayo Perkins, Jr., 
ll-year-old member of the Cedar Rapids 
junior youth council, is the younzest, as 
well as the first contributor of the local 
branch to the Wendell Willkie Memorial 
Building Fund. He contributed one dollar 
and received a “Founder’s Cer.ificate.” Mrs. 
Viola Gibson is senior advisor to the coun- 
cil, 

San Francisco, CAuir.: As its initial proj- 
ect for the fall, the council sponsored show- 
ing of the photographic exhibit, “The Negio 
in American Life.” The exhibit, which was 
compiled by the Council Against Intolerance 
in America, New York City, was displayed 
throughout the Bay.area at community and 
recreational centers. Opening with a tea at 
the Booker T. Community Service Center 
in September, the exhibit has been seen by 
over five hundred people. It was also shown 
at the San Francisco State College, the 
Marin County Housing project, and the 
Palo Alto Junior Museum. The council has 
now purchased the exhibit and plants to 
continue loaning it, for a set rental fee, to 
interested groups and organizations with the 
hope that it will serve to educate the public 
on Negro contributions to America. 

As a service to the senior branch, the 
youth council has undertaken the editing of 
an NAACP monthly bulletin, The Coun- 
sellor. Main function of the journal is to 
keep the large senior branch membership 
scattered throughout the San Francisco area 
informed of council activities and pertinent 
local and national NAACP news, 


HapponriEtp, N. J.: Learning how to live 
is the greatest problem facing youth, Miss 
Lillian A. Goings, Camden teacher and co- 
ordinator of Camden county NAACP youth 
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councils, declared at Mount Pisgah A.M.E. 
church at the meeting closing the youth 
council membership drive. Miss Goings said: 
“Knowledge in every country is the surest 
basis of public happiness. Besides your vo- 
cation, you should have an avocation or 
hobby. All authorities agree that it is not 
so much how a nation works as how it plays 
that determines its future. This can apply to 
each individual as well.” 

George Lawrence, president of the Cam- 
den youth council, was master of ceremonies. 
The welcome address was given by Mrs. 
Marvelle Dansbury, vice president of the 
Camden branch. Miss Ethel Kirby and Miss 
Geneva Cephas received first and second 
awards, respectively, for bringing in mem- 
bers. Melvin Miller was named temporary 
chairman and Marty Hamilton, temporary 
secretary. 


Bars Economic Jim Crow 
(Continued from page 99) 


as such, is subject to the healing influence of 
education in the broadest sense of the word. 


Examination of the state educational pro-~ 


grams revealed that New York schools have 
left instruction in the wide field of tolerance 
virtually untouched. The Commissioner of 
Education, testifying before the commission 
admitted that the State Board of Regents 
had never accepted prejudice as a special 
matter for instruction, The bill, therefore, 
expressly authorizes the state agency to 
study the problems of discrimination “in all 
fields of human relationships,” to marshal 
local resources for cooperation and concilia- 
tion, to distribute information that will pro- 
mote better human attitudes, to make recom- 
mendations to and to obtain cooperation from 
all “agencies and officers of the state or local 
subdivisions of government,” and to com- 
mend to the appropriate state agency pro- 
grams for formal and informal education. 
Within the boundaries of the statute, oppor- 
tunity to assist in spreading education for 
tolerance is offered those who most fear the 
evils of increased race riots and encourage- 
ment to subversive elements. 


Pattern for Federal Legislation 


The Ives-Quinn bill was passed in the 
hope that it would lessen postwar social and 
economic tension. This pioneer legislation 
into a difficult field is in keeping with the 
policy of New York state in its champion- 
ship of forward-looking legislation. Its abil- 
ity to challenge and overcome the obstacles 
of opposition will materially aid such states 
as Massachusetts, Illinois, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Michigan, New Jersey, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington, Colorado, and Kansas, 
whose legislatures are now considering simi- 
lar anti-discrimination measures, 

Currently, supporters of a federal bi-par- 
tisan permanent FEPC bill are preparing for 
a showdown fight on this legislation in both 
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houses of Congress, Like the New York, 
the federal bill contains powerful safeguards 
against discrimination in employment. It has 
received the endorsement of liberal legisla- 
tors of both parties as well as vocal approval 
from President Roosevelt. The measure 
makes discrimination in employment on 
grounds of race, color, creed, national origin 
or ancestry unlawful. It applies to the Fed- 
eral Government;.to firms working on gov- 
ernment contracts; to firms in industry af- 
fecting interstate or foreign commerce’; and 
to unions in industries which come within 
the scope of these areas of jurisdiction. It 
establishes a commission to implement the 
act and authorizes ‘it, after proper hearings 
and arbitration attempts have failed, to resort 
to court processes for enforcement. 

Management is free to set its own hiring 
practices so long as it refrains from arbi- 
trary discrimination because of race, color, 
creed, or national origin. Organized labor 
is permitted to manage its internal affairs as 
it deems fit provided no one is denied ad- 
vantage of union membership or opportuni- 
ties for collective bargaining because of the 
accident of birth or faith. 

On February 16, a coalition of Republican 
and Democrat members of the House Labor 
committee voted to report the legislation, 
H.R. 2232, favorably. In addition, they de- 
cided to reintroduce it as a committee bill, 
giving it their entire support. Hearings on 
S. 101, the Senate’s companion proposal, were 
recently conducted by a friendly sub-com- 


mittee of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

Hurdles have already been placed in the 
path of this federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Bill. The House Labor committee has 
charged the Rules committee with filibuster- 
ing to delay the measure’s appearance on the 
floor and a discharge petition may be intro- 
duced to bring the issue up for immediate 
consideration. 

Senator Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio), by 
introducing into the Senate his version of 
anti-discrimination legislation, has succeeded 
in retarding action on S. 101. Taft’s bill, S. 
459, came as a complete surprise. It repudi- 
ates his former stand supporting enforce- 
ment powers for the proposed commission, 
makes discrimination no violation of law, ex- 
cludes Americans of foreign ancestry, re- 
quires no anti-discrimination for government 
contracts, and provides no protection from 
reprisals against complainants. His measure 
proposes a commission whose sole function 
is to study and investigate economic discrim- 
ination. 

Senator Taft, as chairman of the Republi- 
can. Steering committee of the Senate, exer- 
cises great influence over the Republican 
members of that body. He has been accused 
of playing ball with the notorious Southern 
bloc who will endorse any measure that omits 
enforcement powers. In the interest of ef- 
fective bi-partisan action, Senator Taft’s in- 
fluence must be repudiated before he per- 
suades enough wavering Republicans ‘to his 
point of view. 


Task of the Future 

To insure economic security federal legis- 

lation must be passed which provides all 
citizens with guarantees to protect them in 
their civil right to employment without dis- 
crimination. . It is not expected, however, 
that such a measure can supplant education 
against prejudice. It remains for the states, 
therefore, to devise measures to extend the 
scope of federal statutes, and to supplement 
all guarantees with legislation designed to 
command public support. 

Passage of New York’s. Ives-Quinn bill 
indicates what action must be taken at both 
state and federal levels. Here is a measure 
conceived by the people, supported by the 
people, and passed by the pressure of popular 
demand. Here is an act establishing the use 
of statute as practical machinery for educa- 
tion. Here is a law which. has wisely con- 
sidered the counsels of opposing factions and 
has, in consequence, erected safeguards pro- 
tecting the rights and privileges of all per- 
sons for preservation of that strength which 
comes only when men of all colors and creeds 
live together in mutual respect and trust. 





National Negro Health Week 

The thirty-first annual observance of Na- 
tional Negro Health Week was held April 
1-8. Special objective of the week was “A 
Healthy Family in a Healthy Home.” 
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Book Reviews 


“AMERICAN HUNGER” 


Black Boy. A Record of Childhood 
and Youth. By Richard Wright. 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1945. 228pp. $2.50. 


This book is one of the frankest auto- 
biographies ever written by an American. I 
can think of no other American life story in 
which the author lays bare his soul and mind 
with such fierce directness. He tells unpal- 
atable truths about himself, his family, his 
race, and the white South. I was about to 
say his friends, but friends, it seems, he 
never had. He does not play up nor glorify 
Negro virtues, and he is thoroughly un- 
abashed in recounting our vices and short- 
comings. Or specifically, the integrity and 
the failings of those he knew. These indi- 
viduals, however, are seldom from the upper 
group. 

“I knew of no Negroes who read the books 
I liked and I wondered,” he mused, “if any 
Negroes ever thought of them. I knew that 
there were Negro doctors, lawyers, news- 
papermen, but I never saw any of them... 
Well-to-do Negroes lived in a world that 
was almost as alien to me as the world in- 
habited by whites.” 


RICHARD 
WRIGHT'S 


Negroes sketched by Mr. Wright are not typi- 
cal of even the illiterate and ignorant south- 
ern peon is mere speciousness and a dodging 


. of the issue posed by the sort of segregated 


living described. Even if we grant that his 
Negroes are not typical, we must admit that 
their sullen rebelliousness and bitterness as 
articulated in Mr. Wright is. Negro profes- 
sionai and business men in the South are 
happily, or luckily, insulated by their very 
economic status from the raw winds of white 
hatred that buffet the masses. 

The life of this black boy. in the Deep 
South was an almost unbelievable round of 
hunger, poverty, brutality, and mistreatment. 
He suffered “dread, fear, terror, and loneli- 
ness.” At the age of six he was a drunkard 
caging drinks in a saloon and spouting ob- 
scenities of whose real meaning he had no 
inkling, At home, such as it was, his mother 
seems to have taken an almost sadistic de- 
light in beating him upon the slightest provo- 
cation. Once she beat him out of his senses 
and he had to be put to bed. And his rela- 
tives seemed to have agreed with his mother 
that liberal use of the ferule and the back- 
hand slap was the only way to beat sense and 
order into a sensitively intelligent and grow- 
ing boy. Under the circumstances it is per- 
haps natural that hé should have learned 
early to defend himself with knife and razor 
blades. To avoid her cuffs he once held his 
aunt off with a knife, and on another occa- 


But to argue, as some have done, that the 
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sion he fended off his uncle with a razor 
blade. 

As for the whites, his own people had 
taught him to fear and hate them as his 
natural enemies. “A dread of white people 
now [after the family’s forced flight follow- 
ing an ‘uncle’s’ murder of a white woman] 
came to live permanently in my feelings and 
imagination. . . . Nothing challenged the to- 
tality of my personality so much as this 
pressure of hate and threat that stemmed 
from the invisible whites.” Whites killed 
his Uncle Hoskins because they coveted his 
liquor business. 

“There was no funeral. There was no 
music. There was no period of mourning. 
There were no flowers. There were only 
silence, quiet weeping, whispers, and fear. 
. .. Uncle Hoskins had simply been plucked 
from our midst and we, figuratively, had 
fallen on our faces to avoid looking into that 
white-hot face of terror that we knew 
loomed somewhere above us. This was as 
close as white terror had ever come to me 
and my mind reeled.” 

In his dealings and contacts with whites 
he found them almost invariably mean and 
contemptible. And he records only two or 
three exceptions to the pattern. “The white 
South said it knew ‘niggers,’ and I was what 
the white South called a ‘nigger.’ Well, the 
white South had never known me—never 
known what I thought, what I felt. The 
white South said that I had a ‘place’ in life. 


The author of NATIVE SON writes 


the passionate story of his own youth 


“It is an unforgettable book, and one which leaves you at the end 


questioning and wondering, as good books do. . 


. . Black Boy may 


be one of the great American autobiographies. This, too, is America: 
both the mud and scum in which Richard Wright grew up, and the 
something that sang within him, that ever since has been singing 
with an ever clearer, painfully sweeter voice.”—Lewis Gannett, N. Y. 


Herald Tribune. 


“Possibly the most sensational confession of an American boyhood 
ever put on paper.” —Harry.Hansen, N. Y. World-Telegram. 


“A deeply disturbing document in race relations.”—Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, Saturday Review of Literature. 


BLACK BOY 


A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection for March + At all bookstores - $2.50 
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Well, I had never felt my ‘place’; or, rather, 
my deepest instincts had always made me 
reject the ‘place’ to which the white South 
had assigned me.” 

But his life was not all bleakness, bitter- 


ness, and torment. Even his Seventh-Day 
Adventist relatives with their narrow and 
often mean orthodoxy could not prevent him 
from reveling in the magic possibilities of 
- folk superstitions, the cool sensuality of the 
dew on his cheeks, “the tantalizing melan- 
choly in the tingling scent of burning hick- 
ory wood,” the blue-pink crawfishes, “the 
aching glory in masses of clouds burning 
gold and purple from an invisible sun,” the 
serials of Zane Grey, and the books he bor- 
rowed from the public library. 

“In me,” he writes, “was shaping a yearn- 
ing for a kind of consciousness, a mode of 
being that the way of life about me had said 
could not be... .” Introduction to this world 
came through the works of H. L. Mencken. 
After he had happened upon a denuncia- 
tion of Mencken, he figured that anyone 
the white South denounced must be all right. 
So with the library card loaned by a white 
man (Negroes were not allowed to borrow 
books from the Memphis public library) he 
borrowed and began to devour the books of 
Mencken. A new and magic world now 
opened before his eyes. “I had once tried 
to write, had once reveled in feeling, had 
let my crude imagination roam, but the 
impulse to dream had slowly been beaten out 
of me by experiences. Now it surged up 
again and I hungered for books, new ways 
of looking and seeing. It was not a matter 
of believing or disbelieving what I read, but 
of feeling something new, of being affected 
by something that made the look of the 
world different.” 

Soon after this discovery of the great 
world of books, we find our black boy born 
of the Mississippi plantation, now nineteen, 
packing up his bags for new worlds and 
horizons in the North. The rest of the story 
is well-known. 

James W. Ivy 


ON MISCEGENATION 


Sex and Race, Vol. Il. By J. A. 
Rogers. New York: J. A. Rogers, 
37 Morningside Ave., New York 
26, 1944. Illustrated. XVI-+ 359 
pp. $3.90 postpaid. 


This volume is a contribution to the litera- 
ture of a great controversy—the miscegena- 
tion of whites and blacks. It concludes the 
author's trilogy on the mixing of whites and 
blacks in Europe and the two Americas and 
seeks to explain the why of black-white mis- 
cegenation described in the first two volumes. 
Vclume one, which opened the series, traced 
Negro-Caucasian mixing in all ages and 
lands, but primarily in Europe; while the 
second revealed the vast infiltration of “Ne- 
gro blood” in the white groups in the Ameri- 
cas. 

Volume three opens with author remarks 


on his first two volumes and “the why and 
wherefore of volume three,” but before he 
attacks the question of miscegenation he sum- 
marizes the views, pro and con, on mixed 
marriages as seen by ancient and contempo- 
rary law, white scientists, politicians, the 
clergy and the laity, and then by the Negroes 
themselves. 

Early law upheld endogamy and prohibited 
the marriage of the ruling classes with groups 
they considered inferior, regardless of race. 
It was purely a question of social and eco- 
nomic status. Some of the northern American 
colonies, for example, had a virtual ban 
against marriage with Irish, Quakers, and 
Jews. 

Legal prohibition of marriage between 
whites and blacks started in the new world, 
and the United States is today the only 
country in the new world “which has carried 
its law against the marriage of white and 
black from its colonial period into its nation- 
al one.” Only four countries in the world 
have such laws at this moment and they are 
Nazi Germany, Australia, South Africa, and 
the United States. 


Probably the most absurd set of anti-mis- 
cegenation laws are those of the twenty-nine 
and one-half states which prohibit the inter- 
marriage of “whites” and “blacks.” This 
comicality is the result of legislative incon- 
sistency in the definition of Negro. We 
could hardly expect better of the Solons of 
the Bible belt when the anthropologists them- 
selves fall into bétise the moment they try to 
distinguish between Negro and WNegroid. 
Rogers himself very effectively disposes of 
so-calied scientific definitions of Negro 
through a series of pictures titled “Who is 
a Negro?” Kamehameha II of Hawaii, 
shown on page 7, who is classified by the 
anthropologists as Polynesian, is actually 
more Negroid in appearance than Rev. Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., classified by the scien- 
tists as Negro. Mrs. Ida B. Wells Barnett, 
shown on page 11, is much more caucasian in 
appearance than the black fuzzy-haired Filip- 
pino, Australian, and Ethiopian types shown 
on the same page. Yet the former is supposed 
to be black and the latter non-black. Negro 
and non-Negro. Peyton M. DeWitt, page 17, 
who in appearance is as white as Lothrop 
Stoddard is called “Negro,” while a Watusti 
shown above him with black skin and fuzzy 
hair is not a “Negro.” 


“For freakishness, Colorado takes the 
cake. While mixed marriages are legal in 
the southern part of the state, they are pun- 
ishable with two years’ imprisonment in the 
northern part. The southern part of the 
state was settled by Spain and was per- 
mitted by the state constitution to keep its 
marriage laws. The northern part was set- 
tled by the Anglo-Saxons.” Another strik- 
ing paradox is that the “constitution of no 
less than six of these states rules that a 
Negro is one thing while the state law de- 
clares him to be something else.” 


Those who have .expressed themselves 


on mixed marriages reflect popular prejudice 
much more frequently than the judicious 
findings of science. 

For explanation of the continuing mis- 
cegenation of whites and blacks despite legal 
and popular opposition, our author has re- 
course to the so-called four laws of race- 
mixing of the late Lester F. Ward, famous 
American sociologist. These laws are: “(1) 
The women of any race will freely accept 
the men of a race they regard as higher than 
their own; (2) the women of any race will 
vehemently reject the men of a race they re- 
gard as lower than their own; (3) the men 
of any race will greatly prefer the women of 
a race which they regard as higher than 
their own; and (4) the men of any race, in 
default of women of a higher race, will be 
content with women of a lower race.” 

Rogers devotes a chapter each to an analy- 
sis and criticism of these so-called laws, 
Simmered down this sociological fustian 
simply means that every man, woman, and 
child, regardless of race or celor, seeks what 
he regards as the highest good. His criteria 
of the highest good are set in the last analy- 
sis by his social group and the larger society. 


.When we consider masses of people in their 


choice of a mate, we find that their desires 
and ideals are determined more by conven- 
tional pecuniary and social values than by 
personal excellence and valuable services. 
In a world dominated by whites and their 
conventional standards, it is natural that 
many Negroes would desire white or near- 
white mates. If economic and social dom- 
inance of the two races were reversed and 
the Negroes formed the majority and the 
whites the despised minority, we would wit- 
ness a transvaluation of values in regard to 
skin color and mating ideals. This happened 
in the Iberian peninsula under the domina- 


tion of the Moors and Arabs where the : 


moura encantada became the sought for ideal 
in mating. The same thing often happened 
in colonial Brazil, Cuba, and Haiti when 
mulattoes and Negroes could often offer 
more by way of wealth and social prestige 
than the poorer whites. There are, of course, 
other factors in mating and Rogers discusses 
them in explaining the preference of many 
Negroes to mate with whites and whites 
with Negroes. 

Chapters are devoted to which is the more 
beautiful, a black or white skin, color at- 
traction and homosexuality, the sexual com- 
petence of white and black, the cosmic pur- 
pose and function of sex, etc. * 

The book has an appendix: scattered notes 
on volumes one and two, notes on Beet- 
hoven, a sketch of Mammy Pleasant, source 
of the curse of Ham legend, notes on the 
illstrations ; a bibliography, author and paint- 
ers index to volumes one, two, and three; 
index to proper names in the three volumes, 
and a subject index to the volumes. 

This study is packed with a vast wealth 
of odd and pertinent information gleaned 
from a vast knowledge of the subject. 

James W. Ivy 
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INSURE WITH 


NEGRO COMPANIES 


They provide: SECURITY for Loved 
Ones, JOBS for Trained Negroes and 
ECONOMIC POWER for the Group 


National Negro 
reported for 


—Assets of $45,303,718.74 

—Income of $66,049,648.08 

—Insurance in force: $526.017.578.00 

—Policies in force: 3,190,997 

—Employment (36 companies reporting) 
8,022 Negroes 


Insurance 


Association 1943: 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Old Line Legal Reserve Company) 
CALIFORNIA, ILLINOIS AND TEXAS 


Wm. Nickerson, Jr., President 
Geo. A. Beavers, Jr., Vice-President 
Norman O. Houston, Secretary-Treasurer 


North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company 


C. C. Spaulding, President Durham, N. C. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE can be achieved by 
adoption of a foresighted Life Insurance program. 
There is a North Carolina Mutual policy acti 
suited to your needs and income ability. 


“NO HOME COMPLETE 
WITHOUT NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL POLICIES” 


| TRAVELERS’ HOTEL DIRECTORY | 


California 
HOTEL SIMMONS 


“A home away from home” 
542 6th Ave.—San Diego 


Missouri 
HARLEM HOTEL 
3438 Franklin, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ohio 
WARD APARTMENT HOTEL 
4113 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Crisis subscribers should give at least three 
weeks’ notice of change of address. Please 
give both old-as well as new address and be 
sure to include postal zone number or rural 


box and route numbers. 


LEGAL DIRECTORY 


The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried 
in response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorneys outside their 


home towns. 


THE Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 


involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizenship rights. 


CALIFORNIA 
Clarence A. Jones 
129 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 13 
Telephone: VAndyne 1764 


Marshall Denton, Jr. 
3429 S. Central Ave. 
Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 5544 


H. Leonard Richardson 
4066 South Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: Adams 7774 


DELAWARE 


Louis L. Redding 
1002 French St., Wilmington 30 
Telephone: 3-1924 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Isaiah Lisemby 
1609 First Si., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 7343 


ILLINOIS 


Ellis & Westbrooks 
3000 S. State St., Chicago, Il. 
Telephone: Cal-4968-9 


INDIANA 


William Henry Huff 
East Chicago (Direct mail to 
520 East 35th St., Chicago 16) 

Telephone: OAkland 6749 


MICHIGAN 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids 
Telephone: 8-9042 


NEW JERSEY 
]. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 
Telephone: MA 3-4709 
Logan W. McWilson 


128 Market St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MA 3-1779 


NEW YORE 
William T. Andrews _ 
1 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Ih 4-0989 
William T. Garvin 


217 W. 125th St., New York 27, N. Y. 
Telephone: ACademy 2-9260 


OHIO 
Harry E. Davis 
202-6 Engineers Bldg., Sw 
Telephone: MAin 
Chester K. pach 
416 Hickox Bidg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: CHerry 1835 
OKLAHOMA 
Cecil E. Robertson 
114% Court St., Muskogee 
Telephone: 836 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Raymond Pace Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth Street, ease 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 9960 
Sadie T. Mossell Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth Street, weeeeete 
Telephone: Rittenhouse $960 
Theodore Spaulding 
425 South Broad St., Philadel 
Telephone: Pennypacker 
Fitzhugh Lee Styles 


2200 West Columbia Ave., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Stevenson 6182 


THE ONLY BOOK ON THIS CONTROVERSIAL SUBJECT 


A RISING WIND 


By WALTER WHITE 
(Executive Secretary NAACP) 


A firsthand report on race prejudice and the treatment of Negro soldiers in the Euro- 
pean theatre. Based upon visits to European battlefronts and personal talks with 


front-line troops. 


Price: $2.00 


Order your copy now from 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP, 68 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


THE NEWEST, LATEST BOOK ON RACE RELATIONS 


WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS 


McLeod Bethune 
Steian A. Brown 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois 
Gordon B. Hancock 
Leslie Pinckney Hill 


Langston Hughes 
Rayford W. Logan 
Frederick D. Patterson 
A. Philip Randolph - 
George S. Schuyler 


Willard S. Townsend 
Charles H. Wesley 
Doxey A. Wilkerson 


Roy Wilkins 
WPT AS) 8 


Edited by RAYFORD W. LOGAN 


An up-to-date statement of the Negro's desires in the light of the world war for freedom. $3.50. 
Order from 


69 Fifth Avenue 


THE CRISIS BOOKSHOP 


New York 3, N. Y. 





Now! ! 


THE DEAN OF AMERICAN NEGRO THOUGHT 


W.E.B. DuBOIS 


Joins The Chicago Defender 
Family of Columnists 


Read the Top Editorial Columnists in the Negro Press 


WALTER WHITE 
H. |. HAYAKAWA 
CHARLEY CHEROKEE 
LANGSTON HUGHES 
EARL CONRAD 
JOHN ROBERT BADGER 


And Now... W. E. B. DuBOIS 
Every Week in 








